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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
C; SWAIN’S POEMS. 
Dramatic Chapters, Poems, and Songs. By Charles 
Swain. 8vo. Pp. 344. D. Bogue. 
Every critical opinion in England, from Southey, 
so aptly quoted in Blackwood, * to the able jour- 
nals of his native place, has proclaimed in perfect 
unison the true poetic genius of Charles Swain ; 
and Manchester has, indeed (but she had before), 
irresistible cause to be proud of him. Weare 
glad to say this, because as many of the ‘‘ Chap- 
ters’ and Poems in this volume have enriched 
and adorned the pages of the Literary Gazette, 
it might be imagined, and reasonably enough, 
that our judgment might be biassed by favour 
for the author, and our admiration exalted by 
feeling for the friend. But the press is unani- 
mous ; and the spirit, and the force, and the 
tenderness, and the pathos, and the originality 
of Swain’s compositions are acknowledged and 
re-echoed on every hand. We need not flatter; 
but we must not withhold the just praise due 
to a publication like this, and we say it without 
a fear of contradiction, that it takes a foremost 
rank among the noblest poetical productions of 
our age—the last half century. We will not di- 
late on the variety of themes and measures—the 
latter are exquisitely suited to the former, and 
show the ear to be as true to music and harmony 
as the soul is to the loftiest and lovliest inspira- 
tions of the Muse. 

The “ Dramatic Chapters” fill 180 pages, and 
much additional matter has been incorporated 
with several of them since they graced our 
columns. We will cite part of a scene as an 
example, whefe the egg simile is worthy of a 
poetic Columbus : 


“ BertHa.—The nobly born are not the only noble! 
There is aline more royal, more majestic, : 
Than is the sceptred line hty crowns ; 

An ancestry so bright with glorious names 





That he, who truly akin 
o such, may stand me—noble 
idst the noblest ; ’ t kings ! 
that inherits Honour, Virtue, ‘Truth, 
Springs from a lineage next to the divine; 


For e were heirs of God ; and we, their heirs, 
Prove nearest God, when we stand next to them !; 


if 
Man, heir to these is rich—and Wealth may bow 
To Greatness it can cherish—not create ! {man 
FALKNER.— ? Yell me whatis rank? Unless the 
. with his station, title but degrades, 
Contrasting its ascendancy with that 
Which is below the common altitude ! 
As sunbeams gild a puddle but to shew 
How mean a ig may glitter for a time! 
. Bis rank ? assuredly I'll mind his rank ; 
Shew me the track. 
Wo trBane.—What could I do? 
Debarred all natural refuge—those respects 
Which make the social happiness of lite— 
Leving mankind, yet of mankind an outcast; 
What could Ido? What roof was for the houseless ? 
Starved, hooted, branded, was I driven at last 
To herd with these, a gang of gipsy-vagrants ; 
Men who with trembling souls beheld my power, 
And straight resolved obedience : here I live— 
These forest wilds my home. 
Would men were more alike, and loved their like. 
KxLFoRD.—Men more alike ! 
Each leaf of the same tree is not exact; 
Each grain of the same dust in something varies ; 
Even there is a difference! 
Some and youthful, clear and tender skinned, 
Others , and of a coarser germ ; 
Some of ashell that’s difficult to break, ’ 
And oft, when broken, prove not worth the pains. 


* “ Swain’s poetry is made of the right materials; if ever 
man were born to be a poet he was, and if Manchester be 
not proud of him yet, time will certainly come when it 
will be 80,”—@ri Poems. 


rises. 


- 





Some of no flavour savé a musty one, 
Like a bad temper quick to give offence ; 
Some fair outside but roiten at the yolk ! 
Others a little cracked ; 
And addled some ! 
Zounds, wouldst thou have less difference in a man} 
Than in an egg? 

WOoOLPBAN¥.—No: 
Would to heaven that easily as an egg ; 
We could hold man between us and the light, 
Test by a taper thus his hidden heart, 
And learn its soundness! 

KELFORD begs ay sneeringly )—Now for yourself: 
What seek you, that you crossed my footpath now, 
And urged acquaintance on me ?” 


The noble sentiment and the humourous 
appear well side by side here; and we will look 
for a companion in the simply pathetic : 

“THE COTTAGE WINDOW. 
* Sitting at the cottage window 
Gazing on the myrtle bloom, 
- Whilst the summer daylight dying 
Mantles hill and yale with gloom : 
Co'der falls the starry evening, 
Darker grows the narrow room ; 
Still she lingers at the casement 
Gazing on the myrtle bloom. 


Sudden, like a rose she blushes, 
Angel light is in her glance, 

Neck, and brow, and bosom flushes, 
As a step doth quick advance: 

Sudden, pale as any moonlight 
Falling on a wintry shore, 

Fadeth eneek, and brow, aud bosom, 
As that step is heard no more ! 


* Never love nor hope,’ she sayeth, 
‘If a breaking heart ye fear ; 
* Every blush of love betrayeth— 
‘Every breath of hope’s atear!’ 
Thus, unto herself, she moaneth, 
List’ning ’mid the deep’ning gloom ; 
Sitting at the cottage casement, 
Weeping o’er the nyrtle bloom.” 


And what a sweet natural lament is the fol- 
lowing, on ‘“‘ Lonety AcE:”’ 
“The gate is swinging from the hasp, 
The garden plat shrinks, less and less, 
*Mid weed and seed, and things that clasp 
All beauty in their hideousness ; 
The wildness seems to grow and grow, 
However late or ey strive; 
There’s nothing blooms! It was not so 
When Ellen was alive! 


The neighbours for a time were kind, 
And rarely paszed without a word ; 
But they who grieve have friends to find! 
And sorrow tires when often heard ! 
So by another path they go 
Across the brook, beyond the hive, 
And few come near ;—it was not so 
When Ellen was alive!” 


‘‘A Siau’”’ breathes a melancholy more gene- 
rally applicable and not less affecting : 


“ Nothing that lives can bloom 

Loug upon earth ; 

Meteors, that realms illume, 
Die in their birth ! 

All that the soul admires — 

All that the heart desires — 

From heart and soul expires ; 
Leaving but dearth ! 


Stars as they light the hours 
Steal them asvay !— 

Suns which unfold the flowers 
Briug them decay !— 

Even Morn’s beams‘of light 

Fresh on their heavenly flight, 

Shine but to speed the Night !— 
Nothing can stay !— 

So, fur a little while, 
‘Time passes on— 

Flowers that our hopes beguile 
Fade one by one! 

All that our love can say, 

Of those who blessed our way, 

Is—that they passed their day— 





'—Gritique on the Mind and other 
Mnlarged 107.) 


(Gibingly at WoirBane. 


** Sorrow ”’ is yet more mournful : 


“* Sorrow—sorrow—-full of sorrow ; 

Not a stone within t ie street 

But—if it could accents borrow— 

- Would the self-same strain repeat! 

Youth of struggle and endurance ; 
Weary manhood downward hurled; ad 

Age, but with one last assurance 
Centered in another world! 


Sorrow—sorrow—full of sorrow 
Year to year we onward go; 
Seeking hope in that fo-morrow— 
Which, when sought, deceives us so! 
Oh, affection, friendship, kindness, 
Often are ye found asleep; 
Often pass ye by in blindness 
Wretches that but live to weep.” 


We must vary our selection by some of the 
lové songs and lays; and are quite confident 
that with the following examples we may 
dismiss this beautiful volume (and delicately 
encased in apple-green and gold,) to the imme- 
diate popularity and lasting fame its exceilence 
in every point of view so powerfully and un- 
questionably claims. 

“ NEAR THEE. 


“I would be with thee—near thee, ever near thee— 
Watching thee ever, as the angels are— 
Still seeking with my spirit-power to cheer thee, 
And thou to see me, but as some bright star, 
Knowing me not, but yet oft-times perceiving 
That when thou gazest I still brighter grow, 
ing and trembling—like some bosom heaving 
With all it knows, yet would not have thee know. 
I would be with thee—fond, yet silent ever, 
Nor break the spell in which my soul is bound ; 
Mirror’d within thee as within a river : 
A flower upon thy breast and thou the ground! 
That, when I died and unto earth return’d, 
Our natures never more might parted be; 
Within thy being all mine own inurn’d— 
Life, bloom, and beauty, ull absorbed in thee !”* 
“ THE ENAMOURED ONE. 
“If to be wishful still to linger near thee’ 
And in thine abs every t tell, 
If when thou speak’st—I think it heaven to hear thee! 
If this be love—why, then, I love thee well. 


If to gaze on when unaware thon seemeth ; 

‘Toying with hawk or hound, by rock or fell ; 
Moving or lingering, still, like one that dreameth ! 

If this be love—then do I love thee well. 

Todeem her blest, who, as her own might claim thee, 
Aud round thy path be privileged to dwell; 

To be all tremor if I hear one name thee— 

If this be love—Z love—and love thee well.” 


“THE SNOW, 








‘The silvery snow !—the silvery snow !— 

Like aglory it falls on the fields below; 

And the trees with their diamond branches appear 
Like the fairy growth of some magical sphere; 
While soft as music, and wild and white, 

It glitters and floats in the pale moonlight, 

And spangles the river and fount as they flow ; 
Oh! who has not loved the bright, beautiful snow! 
‘The silvery snow, and the crinkling frost— 

How merry we go when the Earth seems lost ; 
Like spirits that rise from the dust of Time, 

To live in a purer and holier clime !— 

A new creation without a stain— 

Lovely as Heaven’s own pure domain! 

But, ah! like the many fair hopes of our years; 


It glitters awhile—and then melts into tears!” 


** PHERE’S A DUTY. 


“* Yes, still there’s a duty on earth to perform 

Though hearts way have suffer’d till life appears lone, 
There are feelings affections should ever keep warm, 
Making other hearts happy should gladden our own ! 
To live for ourselves is to narrow the sphere 

Of feeling to nothing—and what can atone 

For the loss of that sweetest humanity here— 

Making other hearts happy—to gladden our own! 
*Tis an impulse the nearest to virtue allied, 

‘Thus to solace misfortune wherever ‘tis shewn, 

And though life may have left little pleasure beside— 





Lived—and are gone!” 


Making other hearts happy wil? gladden our own!” 
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RELIGIOUS WORKS. 

The History of Auricular Confession. By Count 
C. P. de Lasteyrie. Translated by Charles 
Cocks, B.L. 2 vols. Bentley. 

‘THE number of theological works now published, 

pro and con, seem to prove that the pretensions 

and disputes of different religions and sects, had 
not only been revived in greater force in our 
times, but had increased in bitterness and ani- 
mosity. The three hundred year old struggle 
between Romanism and Protestantism has Tost 
none of its acrimony; and the accusations of 
heresy on the one side, and corruption on the 

other, are bandied in every form throughout a 

countless number of volumes, for ever issuin, 

from the press. Among the most pointed an 

aggressive, we may rank the present publication, 
which, in a manner similar to Llorente, sets 
before its readers a historical view of .Auricular 

Confession from its origin, and in its various 

changes, and animadverts with much severity 

on its pernicious character, whether considered 
politically, morally, or enw. 
Disclaiming polemics and eschewing questions 
of faith or Church discipline, as the Literary 
- Gazette has always done ; we cannot, as recorders 
of the literature of the age, avoid this mass of 
matter. But we offer no opinion, enter into no 
controversy, and merely do our duty in describ- 
ing what is passing around us, when books like 
this appear. Auricular Confession is obviously 
one of the marks most aimed at by Protestant 

‘writers, because all the world must be aware 

that the practice offers the most vulnerable 

position, through which the laity and clergy of 
the reformed religion can assail the Roman 

Catholic Church. Every civilian is ready to 

perceive and feel that it is an enormous power 

to assign to a fellow creature, to i 

of every secret weakness of another’s heart, and 

every guilty act of another’s hand, and with 
that dominion over conscience to have—the falli- 
ble human being—the power to impose punish- 
ment and forgive sin. No wonder that the pro- 
testant should continually do his utmost to 
damage the adverse communion by dwelling on 
the evils ascribed to such a state of things, and 
endeavour, as if it were enough upon their ex- 
posure alone, to overturn the system built up 
and supported by such means. ‘‘ For our part, 

(says the author in his preliminary observations) 

far from allowing ourselves to be hurried away 

by fashionable opinions, or the prejudices of the 

middle ages, by feigning an approbation of a 
ractice invented by sacerdotal policy; we 
lieve that it is the duty of the friends of truth 

to contend against it as contrary to true religion, 

intellectual liberty, and the progress of civiliza- 
tion. We shall prove that confession, copied 
from the Pagans and Jews, had, among the 
earlier Christians, a character different from that 
which it later assumed. ‘The former was insti- 
tuted for the purpose of morality; whereas the 
latter aimed only at domination and the accumu- 
lation of power and riches. It will be seen how 
sacerdotal confession gave birth at one time to 
fanaticism, by infusing terrorinto minds, and at 
another, to a looseness of -morals, and even to 
the encouragement of crime, by the assurance of 
pardon. In its train came those categories and 
distinctions by means of which the Chisuists per- 
verted merality, and confounded the ideas of 
good and cvil, by presenting innocent or indif- 
ferent actions as crimes, and baneful ones as 
virtues. ‘Thence also arose superstitious, vain, 
and puerile practices, which usurped the place 
of morality and an enlightened religion. We 
shall demonstrate how fatal this institution has 
been to both ; and that the evils it has produced 
have not ceased to exist, in spite of the laws 
enacted and the measures employed to arrest 
their progress. We shall prove that this insti- 
tution is only a human invention, since it was 
unknown to the apostles and earlier Christians, 








and that it was not lawful in those who suceeeded 
them to impose new dogmas and precepts, as 
Tertullian observes, when he says: ‘one must 
have lost one’s reason to imagine the apostles to 
have been ignorant of any truths useful to salva- 
tion, and people to have found in after ages any- 
thing, concerning morals and the conduct of 
life, more wise or more sublime than what Jesus 
Christ has taught them.’ 

‘¢ Lastly, it will be seenthat, though considered 
by some persons as a bridle for restraining vice, 
it makes those who submit to it neither better 
nor more virtuous than they who abstain from 
it; that corruption and debauchery are as 
frequent in the countries where it prevails as in 
those where it is unknown; that it is so much 
the more dangerous because its ministers are 
condemned to celibacy; and that it was, and 
still is, a means to obtain riches and power, as is 
proved, even in our own time, by the foundation 
of so great a number of convents, little seminaries, 
and congregations. . = “3 ba « 

“ There is,’’ he adds, ‘‘ another kind of scandal 
which has latterly excited the indignation of the 
public—that occasioned by priests, monks, and 
even bishops, who have exposed in works on 
morality and theology, designed for the instruc- 
tion of seminarists, all the lewdness that the 
most licentious and audacious Casuists have 
imagined, to guide young seminarists in the 
practice of confession. It is impossible to feel 
too indignant when we see that these works are 
intended for the instruction of some fifty thou- 
sand priests or monks, who may daily propagate, 
in every part of France, ideas and practices of 
unparalleled depravity. Such great evils require 
strong remedies. It is not sufficient to accuse 
vaguely, by mitigated and deprecatory charges, 


lf | to make the public feel all the seriousness of the 


evil. We must state, in textual terms, as far as 
decency, outraged by these authors, allows, the 
maxims professed in their works—whatever be 
our repugnance,”” 

Having laid down his purpose and explained 
the method he means to pursue, M. de Lasteyrie 
commences with a retrospect of the treatment 
of sin and penitence among Pagans, Jews, and 
Mahomedans, and concludes that “the penitential 
codes of these religions are found to be crammed 
with sins, from those the most revolting to 
human nature down to faults imagined by stu- 
pidity, the grossest superstition, bigotry, and 
the most:absurd monkish servitude.” 

He argues that the Romish innovations— 
centuries after Christianity was taught—went 
yet much farther, and were consequently bur- 
thened by more pernicious effects, and all to 
establish the dominion of the priesthood over the 
prostrate intellect of the rest of mankind : 

“It would have been difficult, at a period 
when people were acquainted with no other con- 
fession than a public or reciprocal one, to per- 
suade laymen that a confession made to priests 
alone was sacramental and obligatory. But we 
can conceive that the clergy, by the ascendancy 
they enjoyed intimes of ignorance and barbarism, 
succeeded in time, and by taking certain precau- 
tions, in dissuading laymen from a practice of 
which they had been long in possession; and in 
making them believe that confession was valid 
only when heard by a priest,—that they alone 
had the power of remitting sins. * * ' 

‘Far from inclining reason to the dogmas 
and precepts of the ancient Church, they om 
been perverted, and new ones have been created, 
in order to obtain dominion over the human 
mind, by imposing upon it a heavier yoke, 
always capable of being made lighter according 
to the persons and circumstances. Accordingly, 
acts of charity were superseded by practices as 
contrary to the designs of God as to nature and 
the happiness of man. Inconsiderate prieste 
and fanatical ignorant monks persuaded the 
faithful that there could be no salvation without 





abstaining habitually from all the gifts which 
the beneficent hand of God had put at their dis- 
posal, and that being all criminals, they could 
find favour with God only by os and 
tormenting their bodies with vigils, fasts, and 
acts of cruelty upon themselves. Flagellation, 
reserved for slaves and criminals, was presented 
as the penance the most proper for subduing the 
flesh and making oneself agreeable to God. 
This act, a mixture of barbarism and fanaticism, 
of which Paganism had set the example, was 
adopted by ignorant or superstitious Christians, 
as an efficacious means of penitence and salva- 
tion. It is conformably to this opinion, so out- 
rageous towards the Deity, that the Brahmins 
have made themselves the executioners of their 
own bodies.” 

Such are among the leading arguments of the 
author on the general subject. He contends 
that the mutual and public confessions among 
the early Christians was of an entirely different 
nature from the Auricular Confession craftily 
matured about the seventh century. He quotes 
from the early Fathers to show that they main- 
tained no doctrine of the kind; and then he goes 
into details of depravities and monstrosities which 
have been introduced and cloaked by this system. 
The horrors and tragedies brought forward, and 
which fill the second volume, are of terrible in- 
terest ; and we have only to add, that the author 
in treating of them has adhered to the profession 
we have quoted from his preface. 

Rest in the Church. By the author of ‘“ From 
Oxford to Rome.” Dp. 348. Longmans. 
Tue Journey indicated above, made a consider- 
able sensation ; and its Puseyism is kept up in 
the present ‘‘ Rest,” so requisite after the busy 
trip. The title-page in red and black ink, and 
the profession that it is less the purpose of the 
ublication to illustrate the curse of Independent 
Will, than to point out the blessedness of 
Reverence, and Patience, and Trust, leave -us 
little to notice in regard to the opinions enforced 
by the author. One passage may illustrate 
some of them. He is describing a Model Curate, 

and says : 

“His inward history, too, had been an 
eventful one. He had gone up to Oxford at the 
time when the University first began to . be 
agitated with the Hampden question,—a time 
when the slumber was breaking from many a 
brow, long adamant to the touch of events, or 
the sweeping breath of public influences. Strong 
instinctive feeling had risen up with a vast voice 
as ta the heterodoxy of certain tendencies, 
exhibited by the teaching of a certain class within 
the precincts of ever-faithful Oxford.. ‘The 
atrociousness of a Regius Professor of Divinity 
in that venerable University so broadly declaring 
himself a disciple of popular liberalism, as 
Dr. Hampden had done in calling both the 
Creed and the Articles of the Church ‘mere 
human speculations, the relics of a false and 
exploded philosophy,’ had roused the very 

entlest to unwonted action. The great struggle 
ad begun in earnest—in earnest on both sides 
—which continues now, and but waxing warmer; 
Heaven knows where it will end! A while after, 


rand the tactics of the Evangelical school were 


sorely at fault in the preservation of their con- 


* | sistency. They who had so recently formally 


upheld open and explicit Rationalism and Lati- 
tudinarianism ; they who had put forth schemes 
of Church Reform and vehement effusions of a 
charitable desire for conforming the Church as 
closely as possible to the wishes and the scruples 
of heresy—especially in the Liturgical expres- 
sions of the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration 
and the use of the Athanasian Creed—these 
persons were suddenly seized with: an epidemic 
of ‘orthodoxy,’ so virulent and so violent that 
their championship became no less than terrific. 


It seemed that they must have received from ' 
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some Genevan or American brethren private 
advices of light as to the true meaning of the 
‘Tracts for the Times,’ or a commentary from the 
head-quarters literary of their pursuasion on the 
fourth volume of ‘Fronde’s Remains’—so extraor- 
dinary and energetic became their current use of 
terms expressive of devotion to the English 
Church exactly in its then condition, and in no 
other possible shape, without Reform rather than 
with Restoration. Their fidelity to the Articles, 
so recently all but repudiated, having found out 
that they were the Protestant part of the Prayer- 
book—their adhesion to ‘sound doctrine’ and 
the‘ ‘ancient faith,’ so lately treated as quite 
unimportant affairs, and so grievously little 
known, so seldom ‘ endured’ among them. But 
it is not our business here to trace out the 
traditions of Hampdenism, or affiliate feeling 
with unhappy sections of parties. We only 
refer to these things as coincident with the 
influence of other doctrines, important to the 
colour of our history. 

“Evangelicism had come long ago to walk 
abroad in her silver slippers. The mitre was the 
looked-for right of evangelical preachers. The 
titled and the noble distinguished the pleasing 
sect. But multitude and opulence and rank 
are not always ‘heaven’s letters’ to bodies of 
Christian men. The pomp of nationality had 
become its own, and haughty worldliness had 
next possessed its temper. Already tens of 
thousands had begun to see and feel the force 
of these facts; it was time that ancient things 
should be remembered ; and then came the days 
when silently but strongly began the wrestling, 
doctrine to doctrine, principle to principle ; after 
that, and the pen of ‘Puseyism” was found more 
than a match for the patronage of Evangelicism; 
after that, and in the words of a brilliant writer, 
caring not a whit for either side, except as the 
spectatur cares for the bravest gladiator, ‘the 
British Critic, in many a pungent and powerful 
paper, impaled the writhing correspondents of 
the Christian Observer;’ and dispassionate men 
confessed that courage and Catholic manhood 
were more winning tothe heart than the solicitous 
pretexts and nice resources of a theology whose 
only eminence was its ;wealth in preferment, 
and whose antiquity was coeval with ignorance, 
sensuality, and irreligion. 

“But the tumultuous turbulencies of religious 
controversy entered far more rarely than the 
world might imagine into those quiet rooms of 
Oriel. There men learned a silence, a self- 
subduing, and an unworldliness—there they held 
communion with high spirits, the living and the 
dead—there they girded themselves with know- 
ledge and zeal and spiritual-mindedness, ready 
for conflicts yet to come.” 





THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 
Voyage of the “‘ Samarang.” * 
In our last number we very briefly spoke of this 
work as “ a publication of much value,”’ leaving 
even to a few miscellaneous extracts, a voice 
which would appeal more strongly in its favour 
than any eulogy of ours. In short, we found 
that we could not turn over a page without 
meeting with something attractive or important, 
and it seemed enough to let Sir Edward Belcher 
himself show the public how much he had done 
in this quarter of the globe, every day acquiring 
great additional interest ; and how ably he had 
been seconded by Mr. Arthur Adams, in the 
department of natural history,t and in the 
illustration of the languages introduced by Mr. 
Emest Adams, prefacing the vocabularies so 
acceptably collected by Captain Belcher. These 


* Narrative of the voyage of H.M.S. Samarang, during 
the years 1813-6, accompanied by a brief vocabulary of 
the principal languages, by Capt. Sir Edward Belcher, 

-N., C.B., &c., Commander of the Expedition. 8vo. 
2vols. London, Reeve, Benham and Reeve, 1848. 

+ We mentioned this portion as a volume, we should have 
said nearly a volume, being upwards of 300 pages.—Ed, L.G. 








are of singular philological novelty, and consist 
of specimens of the more or less known dialects 
of the Tagala or Gala, Iloco, Bisayan, Batanese, 
Sooloo, as well as comparative words from the 
Japanese, Chinese, Korean, and also Malay, Eng- 
lish, and Spanish. The relations of all the lan- 
guages of the Indian Archipelago have thus 
much light thrown upon them. But we must pass 
by the learned part, and return to the ‘ Sama- 
rang,’’—the visit of which vessel to Sooloo, de- 
scribed in last Gazette, was very opportune, since 
the latest accounts, received since, inform us that 
this haunt of pirates is likely to be among the 
first attacked in the British efforts to extirpate 
these robbers and tranquillise these seas, so 
that Commerce may safely spread her wings, and 
civilization advance, with unimpeded steps, 
throughout the finest regions of the earth. (See 
Literary Gazette, pages, 8-9). 

Returning to the eastern coast of Borneo, 
we shall ask our readers to accompany us up 
the river Bulungan, where, “ large patches of 
cleared land, and the huts of the Sagai people 
(Idaan or Sagai of this region) were scat- 
tered along the banks, and many of the na- 
tives, now no longer influenced by fear, kept 
pace in their canoes abreast of our boats: in 
some cases, where they contained men of impor- 
tance, and known to ‘Tuan Hadji, who was now 
in my boat, they were permitted to come on 
board and chat with him. About 10 o’clock, 
some of the Sagai canoes, containing chiefs 
dressed in the most fantastic manner, and 
standing, or slightly stooping, in their paddling 
action, began to thicken and form our escort, 
their curiosity being evidently much excited, 
whilst some of the principal betrayed great 
anxiety to get on board of our boats. This, 
however, could not be allowed, as our men 
were already sufficiently fatigued without being 
further impeded by the additional strain of 
towing their canoes, At noon we anchored to 
dine, and dress in white, and shortly after 
moved on for Bulungan. Some of my readers 
may smile at the idea of our dressing just at the 
moment that we might be expected to become 
engaged; but such points of etiquette, coolly 
and formally carried out, serve to reduce a force 
into a proper condition of discipline; a well- 
dressed orderly body of men adds, moreover, 
very materially to semblance of power, exhibit- 
ing a degree of coolness and determination ; and 
further, without orders being issued, intimates 
to them, in terms generally understood, that 
action may be looked for. It will now be seen 
that I had not adopted these measures incon- 
siderately. 

‘* We were shortly met by a canoe containing 
some of the state officers, one of whom, the 
Laksimana, or Lord High Admiral, the brother, 
I believe, of the Sultan, came on board, and 
was very civil, until, on our reaching the lower 
end of the town, he imperiously ordered us ‘ to 
anchor immediately.’ As I began to notice 
some little confusion, this was not attended to; 
a dispatch boat then came off from the shore, 
with a similar order, which we also disregarded. 
By this opportunity I sent a message to the 
Sultan, informing him ‘that as my visit was to 
him, I should anchor in the most convenient 
spot for that purpose.’ Considerable alarm 
prevailed, until ranging up within twenty yards 
of the muzzles of his guns, which had no pro- 
tection of any kind, we dropped our anchors. 
These guns, about ten in number (two heavy 
iron ship guns, and the remainder brass Leilas, * ) 
were loosely mounted on the bank, and any 
attempt either to fire or re-load them, would 
have entailed death from our musketry. 

“The Prime Minister, an Arab priest, a fine 
commanding person, about sixty years of age, 





“@ A Leila varies from a one to atwenty-four pounder ; 
they are longer in proportion than other guns, and are 
bell-mouthed,” 





came off to arrange about the salutes, which 
they would willingly have foregone, but having 
been informed by the envoy from the Sultan of 
Gunung Taboor, of the etiquette observed there, 
their pride could not submit to less. It was 
arranged that they should, as a token of friend- 
ship, salute Her Majesty’s flag with twenty-one 
guns, which should be duly returned from the 
boats. My reason for insisting upon the previous 
salute from them, was the doubt of their return- 
ing a similar number of guns, and thus giving 
cause for further discussion, perhaps at the 
twentieth discharge. 

“We now witnessed the absurdity of all this 
parade of their guns, not one of them was 
loaded ! and it was some time before they could 
collect their ammunition, part of which was 
obtained from the Bugis merchants, residing at 
the extreme end of the town}; one reason, 
perhaps, for their wishing us to anchor off that 
position. They had, moreover, but one rammer, 
and having no cartridges made, were compelled 
to raise the guns in their arms at an elevation of 
thirty or forty degrees, to put the powder in. 
Of shot they had none—musketry none ; but of 
sumpitans with poisoned arrows, with Sagais 
expert in their use, an abundance. It occupied 
exactly twenty-five minutes to fire twenty-one 
guns; it was returned by one of our barges, 
without a failure of a tube, in two and a half 
minutes, followed by a congreve rocket, which 
lost itself at full range in the mountain opposite 
to the town ; very much to the astonishment of 
the Sagais, who naturally enough termed the 
rocket a fire sumpitan, or, as named by our 
Malay friends at Sarawak and Borneo, a 
sumpitan api. 

“These ceremonies completed, we landed, and 
proceeded to the palace, but not attended with 
any of the state observed at Gunung Taboor. 
The reception room here, which was in the 
palace of the Sultan, was, although large, and 
exhibiting more state in its trappings, dismal 
and dark ; it was furnished with an imposing 
throne, surrounded by steps, and hung with 
heavy crimson curtains, behind which we 
frequently detected the bright inquisitive eyes 
and white foreheads of the ladies of the court. 
Seats were prepared as at Gunung 'Taboor, upon 
the open area, one chest, covered with what 
might have been intended for a table-cover, of a 
yellow ground, with scarlet patterns, being 
devoted to myself and the Sultan, who received 
me with as much warmth as I judged to be in 
his constitution. He is a heavy, rather corpulent 
and indolent person, about fifty-five years of 
age, of mild demeanour, and exhibited his dis- 
position to be on good terms by hooking our 
thumbs and holding them up in public, profes- 
sing himself my firm friend. As this was a 
repetition of the scene at Gunung Taboor, I 
suspect it to be a state ceremony, implying to 
his subjects friendly alliance; I had no doubt of 
his being favourably disposed towards us, but 
whilst retaining my hand in his I detected a 
certain nervous trembling, which, suggested to 
me that he had not the vigour requisite for 
command, and that my measures must be 
guided accordingly. ° - » 

‘* Provisions ofall kinds we found ridiculously 
dear, and as ‘our Gunung Taboor friends had 
not brought with them sufficient rice, we had 
to purchase it for them from the Bugis traders, 
at the rate of half a dollar per gallon. 

“Thad an excellent opportunity of looking 
narrowly into the character of this Sagai tribe. 
They are a much finer and larger built race 
than the Dyaks of Sarawak, or the Kadyans or 
Dusuns of northern Borneo; their skin is fairer 
and softer, with eyes occasionally blue; the 
hair is lighter, and in one particular individual 
whom I noticed at Gunung ‘laboor, a fine 
athletic and jovial character, the blue eye, sandy 
hair and freckled complexion, reminded me 
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much of our Scottish Highlanders. They are 
very fond of ornaments and in most cases seem 
to regard them as shielding some part of the 
frame from injury in battle. They are therefore 
useful as well as ornamental, 

“Of these, the ear-rings occupy a prominent 
feature; they are large rings of white metal, 
apparently lead or tin, generally four through 
the lobe in each ear, being about an inch and a 
half in diameter, and about 3-16ths in thickness. 
The upper part of the ear is also perforated, and 
a tiger’s tooth passed through it, hangs down to 
cover the rings. They explained that by turn- 
ing two rings up above the ear and toggling, or 
keying, it with the tiger’s tooth, it would resist 
the blow of a parang, and save loss of life. The 
head-dress is usually composed of monkey skin, 

apped by a brazen ridge with about three 
inches side projections, forming altogether a 
picturesque helmet, surmounted by feathers of 
the Argus Pheasant, ‘Toucan, or other birds. 
The fighting dress is composed of a quilted 
scarlet jacket occasionally trimmed with yellow 
tape. The loins are protected by a thickly 
matted tail-piece which corresponds to the skirts 
of a fashionable coat, and serves to protect that 
region from the arrows of the sumpitan ; add to 
this the shield, sumpitan, and parang, and you 
have, with the athletic form within, the Sagai or 
Idaan of this region, estimated to amount in 
number, on the banks of the Bulungan, to sixty 
thousand men. 

“The parang of Eastern Borneo differs very 
materially from the Aris; it is very slender at 
the handle, which is formed of deer bone, and 
very neatly carved, the blade runs broad and 
thick at its point, to which, in giving a blow, it 
carries its whole weight, it is slightly hollowed 
on one side, and bevelled like a chisel on the 
opposite, by which it becomes useful in felling 
trees or obstacles in the way of advance, it 
seldom exceeds two feet in length. The scabbard, 
which is of red wood, is very tastefully carved, 
and has a small knife attached to it, similar to 
the Scottish knife and fork. With the chief of 
this tribe, an intelligent, although compact little 
fellow, | similar to our friend Meta, of the 
Serambo yaks, I established a friendship 
which lasted during the whole period of our 
stay ; he frequented my house daily, apparently 
from no other motive than that arising out of 
a certain degree of attachment, as he did not 
appear either to desire or covet anything we 

ossessed, whilst his anxiety to procure wild 
ogs for our men, as well as Fowls for our mess, 
always afforded sufficient proof of his disinter- 
estedness. On one occasion having to complain 
to him of a theft committed by some of his 
people, he exhibited great firmness on the sub- 
ject, gave his orders, and those orders were 
effectual. I observed that our having witnessed 
any crime committed by his people pained him 
much ; it depressed his spirits for the day; he 
went home earlier that evening, and his return 
. the day steering was, on the other hand, as 
much delayed, It is by these traits that we can 
properly estimate the character of these people ; 
they reminded me more of the original characters 
of Tahiti, on Cook’s visit, where each man se- 
- lected his Taio or friend and devoted himself 
to him. : 

“‘He gave me much interesting information 
relative to their communications with the inte- 
rior, and even volunteered to convey a letter for 
me to the city of Brunai. I immediately caused 
one to be written by Tuan Hadji, assisted by our 
interpreter, and on presenting it to be forwarded, 
he asked for a piece of white cloth to put round 
the head of his messenger, informing me that it 
would reach the Rajah Muda Hassim, to whom 
it was directed, in tendays. Within wasa note 
to Mr. Brooke, in English. I inquired if he 
would take me; his reply, with a very animated 


will put a white cloth round your head, I will 
do the same, and with this symbol of peace we 
can pass through all the tribes safely; I will 
answer for your life with mine!’ ‘This post, he 
informed me, ‘ can go from Gunung Taboor also, 
but the Sultan of Gunung Taboor is not so 
friendly to the Sagais; too much powder and 
guns for their habits.’ The more I saw of these 
interesting people about Borneo, the more am I 
inclined to coincide with Mr. Brooke that they 
required but gentle treatment, and encourage- 
ment to become our most useful commercial 
allies. Here they could turn out the Bugis 
Malay race whenever they felt d sposed, but the 
people of Bulungan are not warlike ; their town 
is not stockaded, nor have they anything resem- 
bling a battery. Their guns, which in these 
countries are merely reckoned as plate with us, 
may be brought out upon state occasions for 
rejoicing, or perhaps as in our case, for defence, 
but otherwise they are concealed in their houses. 
Their external commerce is so very trifling that 
they are frequently distressed for Rice, and of 
this we ourselves had proof; it is brought here 
from Celebes and the Kotai river by the Bugis 
traders who obtain the Sagai gold, said to be the 
purest in Borneo, in exchange. I observed that 
they pronounce the name of the Coti river as 
Kotai, and causing the Tuan Hadji, a well edu- 
cated man, to write it, he articulated it clearly, 
Ko-tai. 

‘All the available lands, which are very exten- 
sive below Bulungan, are under cultivation, but 
as the surrounding Sagais are frequently dis- 
tressed, it bears out their assertion as to the 
immense population of this region. * + 

‘“*We had now penetrated further into the 
interior of Borneo, and under more friendly 
auspices, than any European who has been in 
this region, and the question often occurred to 
me,—what might have been the result of poor 
Murray’s expedition, had he selected either the 
Pantai or Bulungan instead of the Kotai? The 
trading advantages here are more important than 
upon any other part of Borneo, and at Bulun- 
gan, particularly, the Sagais, the richest of the 
Idaan tribes, are brought immediately into con- 
tact with the traders, instead of that bar to every 
improvement in this country, the intervention of 
the Malay, or more wily Bugis of Celebes. 

‘The people of these two rivers are extremely 
anxious to induce Englishmen to settle amongst 
them, offering ground to build houses upon, 
gratuitously; protection in person, property, 
and freedom of religion, with the sole trade, and 
to secure cargoes for any vessels which I would 
send with papers bearing my seal. With respect 
to trading up this river, I am afraid that until 
the mouth of the Sabanoon is more closely ex- 
amined, vessels drawing above ten feet would 
find difficulty in getting over the.bar, but once 
within any of the mouths, there is sufficient 
water for a frigate. It would be easy to transfer 
goods, by prahus, from hence to Gunung Taboor, 
where the principal trade would flow, and where 
we have proof that the ‘Samarang’ could safely 
enter and depart, and by care, and lightening, 
could even be taken up to the city of Gunung 
Taboor.” 

What channels are opening, and how delight- 
ful it is to believe that an irresistible impulse 
has been given to the deliverance of these masses 
from oppression, and of the coasts from san- 
guinary outrage and slavery! Captain Belcher 
affords us some most interesting intelligence in 
regard to this devoutly to be wished consum- 
mation, by pointing out the strongholds of the 
Ilajion Pirates, who, difficult as the task may 
be, must be subdued or rooted out of their 
Lagoon fastnesses. The same remarks apply 
to the Balligiiini, who occupy an island made 
unapproachable to attack by surrounding reefs: 

‘* These Balligiiinis are considered to be under 
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the jurisdiction of Mindanao; they have numer- 


ous haunts throughout the islets of the Sooloo 
Archipelago, and particularly at Malozo, and 
other harbours, upon the island of Basinlan, 
from which they attack the Spanish possessions 
near Samboangan. We noticed several prowling 
off that island when on our passage to Sooloo. 
The connexion is carried on complete to the 
eastern side of Borneo, and may reckon upon 
Tambisan, Maludu Bay, Tampassook, Borneo 
Proper, and the off-lying islands of Banguéy and 
Balabac, on the north, and the whole eastern 
coasts southerly, as far as Benjarmassim. ‘These, 
although I have heard strong assertion to the 
contrary, I know, from sound information, as 
weil as personal experience, to be connected by 
family ties, and althongh petty wars have oc- 
curred amongst them, still, upon any great ques- 
tion, they will unite, and act, under any great 
Illafion Chief. They have been traced along the 
whole coast of Borneo, inio the Archipelago off 
the Malay peninsula, and I am credibly informed 
(indeed I had it froma Chief, whom I believe 
to be a Pirate leader) that they trade to Singa- 
pore, leaving their war boats at the Natunas, or 
Anambas. 

“The Spaniards, and, I believe, the British 
Government, also, still labour under the impres- 
sion, that the Sultan of Sooloo has power over, 
and acts in concert with, all these pirates. I 
have taken very great pains to arrive at the 
proof of any such fact, and my conviction is, 
that he has not the power. He is too weak to 
oppose the interest of some of his Datoos, or 
leading Chiefs, who exhibit much greater in- 
terest in the success of the pirates ; they partici- 
pate in the profits, are receivers of, and traffic in 
plunder, and will afford them every assistance 
in their power. But this applies only to a par- 
ticular set, at the head of which is, probably, 
the present Prime Minister, Datoo Muluk, as 
arrant a rogue as any in Sooloo; he and the 
opium smokers are the supporters of piracy.” 

Although we do not, we trust the generality 
of readers will follow the course of this voyage 
from Borneo to Loo Choo, Korea, and Japan, 
&c., where every novelty is likely to excite their 
attention and inform their minds. The com- 
mercial intelligence and advice are particularly 
valuable ; but we must confine ourselves now to 
somewhat of a desultory conclusion. 

‘Tanjong Agal Agal derives its name from 
the seaweed of that name, which is collected in 
large quantity upon these reefs, extending nearly 
two miles towards Batomandé. There are several 
species of this Fucus, all soluble in water, form- 
ing a very nutritive mucilage, which, when 
mixed with acid, fruit, or made into jellies (as I 
have noticed it at Seychelles and Mauritius) 
produces a very grateful beverage for invalids. 
It forms a considerable article of trade with the 
Chinese, particularly in the northern provinces 
of Chin-chew, where it is manufactured into a 
bright, substantial, transparent yellow jelly, and 
is sent in boxes, of about ten pounds each, to 
Canton. The gum, or paste, made from it, is 
supposed to possess the advantage of being un- 
palatable to insects or worms. It is from this 
gum that their fancy lanthorns are fabricated, 
by spreading it over gauze skeletons ; it thus re- 
sembles, and is very frequently mistaken for, 
highly transparent horn. ~ It is peculiarly brittle, 
even more so than glass, cracking under very 
slight changes of temperature * * * 

“The Sumpitan is a tube formed of hard wood, 
generally Casuarina equisetifolia, the bore being 
of one quarter of an inch, and so truly executed 
that it is quite a matter of surprise how it is 
effected, nor have I been able to learn. The 
length varies from seven to eight feet, and one 
of its peculiarities in manufacture is, that it will 
only remain truly straight in one position. 
When this is determined, an iron sight is fixed 
on the upper, and a spear on the lower side. 





The arrows are generally nine inches in length, 
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formed of the leaflet ribs of the Nibon palm; 
sometimes of the outer wood of the tree itself. 
The sharp end is anointed with a deadly gummy 
poison, in which the sap of the upas is the prin- 
cipal ingredient. It dries hard and brittle, form- 
ing a kind of sheath, which remains fixed in the 
object which it pierces, whilst the arrow falls 
away. ‘lhe inner end of the arrow is inserted 
through a small cone, formed of the pith of the 
Nibon, which is compressible, like cork ; as the 
pith closes the aperture of the tube, and does 
not Offer the resistance which a harder body 
would, it confines the air sufficiently to prevent 
any escape, until the arrow has run the length 
of the tube, and a sufficient impetus is thus 
acquired to project it with effect to the distance 
of 150 yards. ‘The force is such as to enter a fir 
plank to the extent of an inch. The effect of 
the poisoned arrow, as described by the Malays, 
is to cause an instant numbness of the limb, 
depriving the. victim of further power until 
death ensues. From the very great fear they 
entertain, even of the tube pointed at them, 
there may be some foundation for this assertion ; 
but it is highly probable that in this, as in many 
other instances, the fatal result is in great mea- 
sure hastened by fear.” 

To conclude : 

“The trading interests of Borneo, or the 
probabilities of our commerce increasing in 
these regions to the amount contemplated by 
some over-sanguine advocates, requires to be 
guarded against. From the year 1843 to the 
present time, I have made it my study, as it was 
my duty, to collect and weigh every minute 
circumstance which could bear upon this most 
important subject; nor will I yield to any one 
in feeling of deep interest for the success of our 
new position, At Singapore, as well as at 
Hong-Kong, Manilla, and Sooloo, some of my 
readers will understand the assertion I make, 
‘that I not only used every effort to open trade 
direct with Gunung ‘Taboor, Tambisan, and 
Kabatuan; but at my persuasion, two persons 
have made the attempt;’ others met me with 
the observation: ‘All which you state is very 
true, and the prices are favourable in the highest 
degree, but you cannot warrant half a cargo, even 
for a small schooner.” At Gunung Taboor the 
Sultan bound himself to supply a cargo for one 
vessel filling up with rattans, Cassia bark, &c., 
but more he could not promise, as the collection 
of one year. At Kabatuan, I was informed, that 
beyond about thirty canoes present, the same 
quantity of Pepper might be added, but no 
more, At Kimanis, it was probable that Pepper, 
Wax, Camphor, and Birds’ nests, would afford 
twenty canoe loads. All these proceeds would 
amount, possibly, to ten tons, stripping the 
coast for the season. Treating of Maludu Bay, 
and the sources of trade to be derived from that 
region, I have observed, p. 124, ‘ That the esta- 
blishment of a British port or colony on any part 
of the northern shores of Borneo, will not, 1 
suspect, induce any of the native authorities to 
send there for sale.’ This remark is intended to 
apply to cargoes, or quantities. The small 
traders will, as remarked to me by Mr. Brooke, 
creep along shore, and find their way to the best 
market. But until the colony is firmly settled, 
and piracy annihilated on the range of coast by 
which trade must pass, this state of affairs will 
be slow of arriving; and when it does, still, until 
the habits of the inland tribes become settled, 
and they plant for, and send to your market, the 
same scantiness of tonnage must prevail. I 
must still adhere to the only feasible plan of 
inducing trade by sending small craft to the ports 
in immediate connection with the Bruné terri- 
pe that is, between Maludu Bay and Labuan, 
and collect at the intermediate ports of Tam- 
me Ambong, Sulaman, Kabatian, and 

iminis, what the Kadyan or Dusin will bring 


to the coast, for we cannot jump to the conclu- 





sion, that the cultivators will turn navigators to 
get rid of their produce; otherwise my original 
evil, the intervention of the Malay or Bugis, 
comes in to destroy the advantages of direct 
commerce.” 

It is possible that we may yet pay our respects 
again to the Natural History: but our illustra- 
tions, last week, would show how curiously 
interesting are the fauna and flora of this great 
division of the world. 

The Charts and Engravings are excellent 
accompaniments, 


Sarawak ; its Inhabitants and Productions : Being 
Notes during a Residence in that Country with 
H. H, The Rajah Brooke. By Hugh Low, 
Colonial Secretary at Labuh-an. 8yo. Pp. 
416, Bentley. 

H. H. sy H.L., ¢. e., H. Highness by H. Low, 
looks droll on the title-page. Nevertheless, the 
author resided two years and a half in Sarawak 
and the west coast of Borneo, and throws his 
contribution of information, in an agreeable 
manner, into the mass which our pages are 
called upon to make known. Before we proceed 
however, we have to express an earnest wish 
that the writers on the Indian Archipelago 
would consent to adopt a settled orthography ; 
otherwise, their productions will fall into the 
slough which has so long proved so detrimental 
to Oriental works, even to the ruin of their in- 
terest, through the distaste excited in the public 
by this confusion alone. Here we have the very 
chief Settlement of the British Government 
spelled Labuh-an, not Labuan, which may be 
correct, but, unless there is unanimity, in other 
instances must lead to perplexity. Where the 
dialects are so mixed, it is not worth while to 
seek for new readings. Marsden himself fails 
to be a guide; and his Malay, Arabic, Persian, 
Portuguese, and lingua Franca mixture only 
serves to complicate the varieties of language 
among the Dyak tribes. We know that some 
pains were taken, both with the geography 
and names in the first publication, which 
attracted so much notice to this part of the 
world ; and it would be as well to adhere to that 
vocabulary. 

Mr. Low, commences with a general descrip- 
tion of Borneo, its produce, mineral and natural, 
its soil and climate, its population, their customs, 
the difference between the Sea and Hill Dyaks, 
and finally their foes, the Kyans. Much of 
these matters we have already heard, and we 
therefore pass to the more unknown: 

“A practice of fishing, used by the Dyaks of 
all descriptions, and which has been observed 
also of the natives of South America, with whom 
these people have many things in common, de- 
serves particular notice. It is called fishing 
with the tuba, and is thus carried on: large 
quantities of the tuba being collected, which is 
the root of a climbing plant (Menispermum), 
though the same effect is produced by the fruit 
of a tree grown extensively for that purpose, the 
tribe intending to fish proceed in their boats 
to the mouth of a small river, or creek, which 
has a bar of sand at its entrance, so that, at low 
water, it has little or no communication with the 
sea; and having distributed the bundles of tuba 
in equal proportions to all the boats present, the 
persons in them proceed to beat up the roots on 
the thwarts of the canoes, frequently pouring 
water on them, until the whole of the narcotic 
principle is extracted and collected in the bottom 
of the boat, in the water which, during the process 
of beating, has been poured over the roots, and 
which has now become of a white milky colour, 
At low water, and at a signal given by the chief, 
all the boats simultaneously commence baling 
out the water charged with the narcotic into 
the river, and this, spreading through the 
waters in every way, stupefies the tish. The 
smaller ones, being most readily affected, first 





float upon the surface, and are taken with the 
light and sharp-pointed spears of the Dyaks. 
Soon the larger ones, beginning to feel its in- 
fluence, also come to the top; then it is that the 
best of the sport commences: fishes of the 
largest size, together with small alligators, appear 
for an instant struggling to free themselves trom 
the lethargy occasioned by the infected waters. 
The Dyaks, who are ever on the alert, paddle 
instantly towards them, and three or four of the 
barbed spears are immediately thrust into their 
scaly bodies by the different boats, which arrive 
together at the scene of their struggles: occa- 
sionally a large fish, in his dying agony, is too 
powerful for his assailants, one or two of whom 
are sometimes dragged into the water, where, if 
the place be shallow, they dispatch their prey 
with their parangs or knives. Many other 
ludicrous accidents occur, which, when large 
crowds are assembled (as is the case when the 
tuba is collected at the expense of and for the 
amusement of the Europeans, and on which occa- 
sions the whole country is invited to be present, 
and those who wish to share in the sport), 
afford merriment to those who are merely spec- 
tators. From the first appearance of the fish the 
sport lasts about two hours, when the influx of 
water from the rising tide dissipates the narcotic, 
and such fish as remain recover from its effects. 
Other kinds of fishing are not much practised by 
the Dyaks, who trust almost solely to the Malays 
for their supply.” 
Other curious customs are thus described : 
“The Pamali Peniakit is undertaken by a 
whole village during any sickness which prevails 
generally amongst the members of the tribe: it 
is marked by a pig slain, and a feast being made 
in order to propitiate the divinity who has sent 
the malady among them; in its severest form it 
is of eight days’ continuance, and during this 
period every thing in the village is at a stand 
still, the inhabitants shutting themselves up 
from all intercourse with strangers. This form 
of Pamali prevented my personally visiting the 
Brang and Sipanjang tribes, as they were under 
the taboo when 1 wasin their vicinity, for a kind 
of dysentery which was prevalent among them. 
“The Pamali Peniakit is also undertaken by 
individuals when any member of the family is 
sick; thus, parents often put themselves under 
its regulations, fondly hoping that by denying 
themselves for a time the pleasures of intercourse 
with their fellow creatures, they will prevail 
upon the malignant spirit, which is supposed to 
have shed its withering influence over their 
offspring, to restore it to its wonted health and 
strength. Bye Ringate, the chief of the Sennah 
Dyaks, was dying from a severe dysentery ; his 
children told me, sorrowing, when I visited their 
village, that pigs had been killed and the great 
Pamali had been tried in vain, and that a person 
who had come from a distant tribe had also 
failed to effect a cure, and as a last resource, they 
wished to have some medicine from the Euro- 
peans, On returning, I sent some pills to him 
which Dr, Treacher, the clever surgeon at 
Sarawak, had given me for the purpose; and 
though, when he found himself get better from 
their effects, he took more of them than he 
should have done, we had the satisfaction of 
hearing that he had perfectly recovered. If 
never visited the tribe after this occurrence ; 
but should suppose that it must have shaken 
their belief in the Pamali, and established the 
reputation of the European doctor in its place. 
“The Pamali Omar, or taboo on the farms, 
occurs immediately after the whole of the seed is 
sown: it lasts four days, and during that perioc, 
no person of the tribe enters any of the planta- 
tions on any account ; a pig and feast are, accord- 
ing to their practice, also necessary. The proper 
observance of these various forms of Pamali is 
probably amongst the most ancient of theix 
customs, and was practised by their tribes 
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previously to the introduction of the Hindu 
religion. ° ° ad . of 

‘* Walking through a jungle between the vil- 
lages of Sennah and Sudoish, a large snake 
crossed our path ; and when I inquired of the 
Sennah Dyak, Pa-Benang, who was walking 
before me, his reason for not killing it—his 
parang having been drawn, and his arm arrested 
when raised to strike—he told me that the 
bamboo bush opposite to which we were then 
standing, had ma man, and one of his re- 
lations, who, dying about ten years previously, 
had appeared in a dream to his widow, and 
informed her that he had become the bamboo 
tree we then saw, and the ground in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and everything on it, was 
sacred on this account. Pa-Benang told me, 
that in spite of the warning given to the woman 
in the vision, that the Dyaks should respect this 
tree, a man once had the hardihood to cut a 
branch from it ; in consequence of which he soon 
after died; his death being considered by the 
tribe as a punishment for his sacrilegious act. 
A small bamboo altar was erected before the 
bush, on which were the remnants of offerings 
which had been, but not recently, presented to 
the spirit of the tree. 

**Besides the trace of the Hindu religion, 
which we have recorded, in the disposal of their 
dead by fire, other relics are to be discovered in 
their customs, particularly in that which induces 
them to abstain from the use of animal food of 
several kinds. - * ° * 

‘From the prevalence of the indications in 
the influence of the Hindu religion, observed of 
their customs above detailed, we might suppose 
that the traces of its monuments in the arts of 
building and sculpture, so common in some 
— ot Java, might be also found here ; but, as 

been previously observed, it is probable that 
this and the neighbouring river of Samarhand, 
were the most eastern confines of its sway, 
and that the people were neither sufficiently 
numerous, nor zealous enough in the exercise of 
its precepts, to render it advisable to incur the 
necessary expense of bringing these things from 
Java, or of importing Hindu artists from thence. 
One positive monument of these people has, 
however, been found in Sarawak, though in a 
much mutilated state. It is the image of a bull, 
carved in stone, and in a crouching position, 
similar to one sketched in Sir Stamford Raffles’s 
History of Java, fig. 5,in the plate from subjects 
in stone, found near Singa-Sari, in the district of 
Maling, in Java. 

‘* The Borneo specimen is too much disfigured 
to ascertain whether its trappings had been the 
same. This relic was much venerated by the 
Dyaks, who protested against its being removed, 
ror Ee | that the country would be deluged by 
rain, and that other supernatural events would 
occur, if it were allowed to go out of the pro- 
vince. They were finally prevailed upon to 
permit its removal to Sarawak, by the argument, 
that an object of such veneration should not be 

itted to be exposed in the jungle, and that 
it should be placed under a shed in the town 
where it now accordingly stands. 

‘** Two other ‘objects, the workmanship of a 
people who had attained to some degree of skill 
in the art of working stone, have been discovered; 
the one at a point of the river, about six miles 
above the town of Sarawak, called Battu Kawa; 
the other on the Samarhand river, near Ledah 
‘Tanah, and called by the Malays, Battu Berala, 
or the Idol Stone. * * * od 

‘* The Battu Kawa is not in any way reveren- 
ced by any of these people, and from the square 
hole in the centre, and its being situated in a 

lace where Mohammedans are known to have 
n buried, I have thought that with a post, 
which may have decayed, placed in the hole of 
the stone, it may have served to commemorate 


guished person of that religion. But the Malays 
deny all knowledge of its uses, or the period of 
its construction, and none of them are now capa- 
ble of producing anything like it in stone. 

“‘The Battu Berala, on the contrary, is highly 
venerated by the surrounding Dyaks, who 
suppose the slight elevation on which it is 
placed, to be the residence of some great spirit, 
in whose honour, once a year, the Dyaks are 
said, at this spot, to hold a great feast, bringing 
the pigs and provisions from their village for 
this purpose. I exceedingly regret that during 
the time I visited the stone, it was impossible to 
proceed further up the river, which becomes 
small at this distance from the sea, to learn from 
these Dyaks themselves the whole of the par- 
ticulars concerning it. Such information as I 
was able to obtain respecting it, is derived 
entirely from the Malays, who are well acquainted 
with the customs of the Dyaks of the river, and 
many of whom speak their language with 
facility. None of the Dyaks will cut down the 
trees or make their farms near this place, as 
they fear to draw upon themselves the anger of 
the Divinity residing in it. Other stones lay 
about the Battu Berala, one of which appeared 
to have formed part of the shaft of a column, 
but they were so broken, that nothing certain, 
as to their original shape or uses, could be 
gathered from these fragments. 

‘Though these stones are few in number, the 
image of the bull alone, and the veneration in 
which it and the Battu Berala are held, are 
sufficient evidences that the religion which 
introduced and used them, has had some influ- 
ence in this part of the island. * * 

‘* Amongst the Dyaks are found jars, held by 
them in high veneration, the manufacturers of 
which are forgotten; the smaller ones, amongst 
the Land and Sea Dyaks, but particularly with 
the latter, arecommon. They are called Nagas, 
from the Naga or dragon, which is rudely traced 
upon them. They are glazed on the outside, 
and the current value of them is forty dollars : 
but those which are found amongst the Kyan 
tribes, and those of South Borneo, and amongst 
the Kadyans, and other tribes of the north, are 
valued so highly as to be altogether beyond the 
means of ordinary persons, and are the property 
of the Malayan Rajahs, or of the chiefs of native 
tribes. 

‘T.have never had an opportunity of seeing 
one of these valued relics ot antiquity, but am 
told that, like the Nagas, they are glazed, but 
larger. They have small handles round them, 
called ears by the natives, and figures of dragons 
are traced upon their surface: their value is 
about two thousand dollars. In the houses of 
their owners, to whom they are a source of great 
profit, they are kept with pious care, being 
covered with beautiful cloths. Water is kept in 
them, which is sold to the tribe, and valued on 
account of the virtues it is supposed to possess, 
and which it derives from the jar which has con- 
tained it. 

‘* By what people these relics were made, and 
by what means they have been thus distributed, 
and the veneration for them so widely spread, 
cannot be at this time determined. Some of the 
jars were sent from Banjar Massin to China, by 
the Dutch, who hoped to make a profitable 
speculation by their credulity ; but the artists of 
that country could not, though famed for their 
imitative powers, copy these with sufficient 
exactness to deceive the Dyaks, who immediately 
discovered that they were not those they 
esteemed: and, consequently, set no value upon 
them. From their price, it is presumed that 
these jars are very rare.” 

These are remarkable traits, and Mr. Low 
gives us many others equally worthy of notice. 

The aecounts of the Kyans we reserve for 
another notice. 


Borneo and the Indian Archipelago, with Draw- 
ings of Costume and Scenery. By Frank S. 
Marryat. Longman and Co. 

Tuts large and handsome volume adds another 
interesting feature to the accounts of Borneo, 
now so popular and so much run after; and 
the interior of which important country will yet, 
in process of time, supply materials for a number 
of other desirable publications. For we are 
hardly acquainted with the Dyaks, and know 
little of the Malay piratical resorts except blow- 
ing them up and destroying their prahus.. The 
author was a midshipman in the Samarang, 
whose voyage, described in extenso by her cap- 
tain, and accompanied by the adjuncts of natural 
history, philology, &c., has, from its earlier 
appearance, had a priority in our Gazette (a 
fortnight ago and now): so that we find ‘it 
unnecessary to follow the lighter craft in the 
wake of Her Majesty’s larger ship. Mr. Marryat 
feeling this, has claimed more attention to his 
production for its drawings thani for its narrative; 
though we are bound to say that the latter is 
smart and middy-like, and does no disgrace to 
the pen or the pencil it illustrates. But itis true 
that the prints must be the chief recommenda- 
tion of the work. They seem to be replete with 
character, both in individuals, native exhibitions, 
and views of scenery ; and we must believe with 
their author, that they are more likely to be 
accurate than such hasty sketches as are usually 
caught up on voyages and travels, and com- 
mitted to artists at home to cook up into artistic 
shapes and picturesque effects. Well do we 
know’ how erroneous many of such patchings 
are; and that pictures may mislead even more 
than letter-press. In the present instance we 
have all finished by the same hand; and China, 
Japan, Borneo, Corea, the Phillipines, Manilla, 
and other places in the East Indian seas and 
coasts of Asia illustrated with much talent, and, 
we might almost pronounce from their veri- 
similitude, with equal fidelity. There are above 
twenty tinted- lithographic plates, and nearly 
forty clever woodcuts ; the whole furnishing 
good ideas of the natives and their wars, sports, 
occupations, residences, costumes, and “ other 
particulars too tedious to mention."’ Of these, 
however, we can afford no notion, and can only 
advise our readers, as Abernethy did his patients, 
to ‘‘ buy the book.” 

For the reason we have assigned we shall not 
enter upon this story of the cruise, but merely 
quote a couple of passages to exemplify the 
ability and liveliness of the writer, whose. rela- 
tions of the youngsters’ doings when ashore are 
often very amusing, whilst they. show us how 
our naval heroes are trained. 

“The island of Borneo, throughout the whole 
of the N.E., coast, is, with few exceptions, a low 
land covered with jungle; but so beautifully 
verdant does it appear when viewed from some 
distance, that you would be led to suppose that 
it was widely cultivated. This idea is, however, 
soon dispelled on a near approach, when you 
discover the rich groups of acacias, palms, pan- 
dani, and numerous trees as yet unknown, so 
luxuriant in .themselvyes, but forming one 
entangled mass, alike impenetrable to European 
or native. What, in the distant view, we fancied 
a verdant meadow, where we might relax from 
our long confinement, and amuse ourselves with 
recreation, now proved to be ranges of long 
damp grass, interspersed with swamps, and 
infested with venomous snakes. Im short, I 
never yet was on a coast which, on arriving on 
it, promised so much, and, on landing, caused 
such a series of disappointments to those who 
love to ramble about, than the coast of Borneo. 
To the naturalist, however, confined as he is to 
the shelving beach, there is ample food for 
employment and research: the island abounds 
in novel objects of natural history, both in the 








the interment of a saint, or some other distin- 








animal and veetable kingdom. 
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«‘ Nothing certain is as yet ascertained relative 
to the interior of this immense island, if island 
it can with propriety be called. From the 
accounts of the natives (which, however, must 
be received with due caution), it consists of a 
large plain, devoid of jungle, and inhabited by 
cannibals. Two adventurous Dutchmen have 
latterly set off from Pontiana, the Dutch settle- 
ment, on an excursion into the interior; but it 
is doubtful if they succeed where so many others 
have already failed. 

“ Borneo has but small elevation for so large 
an island; in the immediate vicinity of Keeney 
Ballu the country is hilly, but by far the greatest 
portion of Borneo is but a few feet above the 
level of the sea. Keeney Ballu is the highest 
mountain in the island,—its height is estimated 
at 14,000 feet or more,—and it can be seen at 
150 miles distant on a very clear day. It is very 
singular that there should be a mountain of so 
great a height rising from an island of otherwise 
low land.” 

At Loondoo ‘The Chief (we are informed) 
had been duly advised of our intended visit, and 
as soon as our boats were seen from the town, 
a head-man was sent out in a canoe to usher us 
in. After a little delay we got the barge within 
the boom. When within, we found that we had 
further reason to congratulate ourselves that we 
came as friends, as the raking fire from the forts 
would have been most effectual, for we disco- 
vered that we had to pass an inner boom equally 
well secured as the first. The town was sur- 
rounded by a strong stockade made of the 
trunks of the knee-bone palm, a wood superior 
in durability to any known. ‘This stockade had 
but one opening of any dimensions. <A few 
strokes of the oars brought us abreast of it, 
and we let go our anchors. The eldest son of 
the Chief came to us immediately in a canoe. 
He was a splendidly formed young man, about 


twenty-five years old. He wore his hair long 
and flowing, his countenance was open aid in- 


genuous, his eyes black and knowing. His 
dress was a light-blue velvet jacket without 
sleeves, and a many-coloured sash wound round 
his waist. His arms and legs, which were 
symmetrical to admiration, were naked, but 
encircled with a profusign of heavy brass rings. 
He brought a present of fowls, cocoa-nuts, and 
bananas to Mr. Brooke from his father, and an 
invitation for us to pay him a visit at his house 
whenever we should feel inclined. 

“ Preparatory to landing, we began performing 
our ablutions in the boat, much to the amuse- 
ment and delight of the naked groups of Dyaks 
who were assembled at the landing-place, and 
who eyed us in mute astonishmeut. The appli- 
cation of a hair-brush was the signal for a 
general burst of laughter, but cleaning the teeth 
with a tooth-brush caused a scream of wonder, 
a perfect yell, I presume at our barbarous cus- 
toms. There were many women among the 
groups; they appeared to be well made, and 
more than tolerably good looking. I need not 
enter into a very minute description of their 
attire, for, truth to say, they had advanced very 
little ~~ the costume of our common mother 
Eve. We were soon in closer contact with them, 
for one of our party throwing out of the boat a 
common black bottle, half a dozen of the women 
plunged into the stream to gain possession of it. 
they swam to the side of our boat without any 
reserve, and then a struggle ensued as to who 
should be the fortunate owner of the prize. It 
was gained by a fine young girl of about seven- 
teen years of age, and who had a splendid pair 
of black eyes. She swam like a frog, and with 
her long hair streaming in the water behind her, 
came pretty well up to our ideas of a mermaid. 

** As we had contrived to empty a considerable 
number of these bottles during our expedition, 
they were now thrown overboard in every 
direction, This occasioned a great increase o: 





the floating party, it being joined by all the 
other women on the beach, arid for more than 
half an hour we amused ourselves with the 
exertions and contentions of our charming naiads, 
to obtain what they appeared to prize so much ; 
at last all our empty bottles were gone, and the 
women swam on shore with them, as much 
delighted with their spoil as we had been amused 
with their eagerness and activity.” 

Our sailor lads seem to be capital bottle-con- 
jurers; and also prone to practical jokes of 
every kind, Kz gr,: 

‘*T must not omit, however, to narrate a little 
trick played upon our gallant captain. I have 
stated that the river was so narrow near its 
source that we could not use the oars, and the 
gigs, which continued the pursuit, had to be 
hauled through the bushes by the boat-hooks. 
Returning to where the larger boats had been 
left aground, our bowman, who was employed 
shooting the gig along by such aid as the 
branches of the trees, or the tendrils which hung 
to them, afforded him, stuck his boat-hook into 
what appeared to be a suspended ball of moss; 
but he soon discovered that it was something 
more, as it was a nest of hornets, which sallied 
out in great numbers, and resented the insult to 
their domicile by attacking the bowman first, as 
the principal aggressor, and us afterwards, as 
parties concerned. Now the sting of a hornet 
is no joke; we covered our faces with our hand- 
kerchiefs, or anything we could find, and made 
a hasty retreat from the spot, pushing the gig 
down the stream, till we were clear of their 
attacks. In the hurry of our escape we left the 
boat-hook hanging in the hornet’s nest, and not 
feeling at all inclined to go back for it, we hailed 
the captain’s gig, which was following us, and 
requested very humbly that they would be 
pleased ty recover our boat-hook for us, as we 
could not well re-ascend the stream from the 
want of it. As we did not mention that it was so 
peculiarly situated, the captain saw no objection, 
and as they came to where it hung, his bowman 
caught hold of the staff, and wrested it from its 
position : but this time such force was used that 
the tendril gave way, and the nest itself fell 
down into the boat, and the irritated insects 
poured out their whole force to revenge this 
second aggression, The insects after all appeared 
to have a knowledge of the service, for they 
served out their stings in the same proportion as 
the prize-money is divided: the captain came in 
for his full share.” 

We regret to see it stated that owing to his 
having refused them shore-leave for Christmas 
and other holidays, the captain and some of 
those under his command did not return home 
in the best humour with each other—but as we 
cannot mend, we will not meddle with the 
quarrel, ‘he captain demanded work when the 
others asked for play; and people under such 
circumstances are apt, sure, to disagree. In 
such cases, ’tis true, ‘tis pity. 

Mr. Marryat asserts that male turtles never 
come ashore, only the females to deposit their 
eggs. Quere? 








THE TALE OF TALES. 

The Pentamerone, or the Story of Stories, Fun for 
the Little Ones. By Giambattista Basile. 
Translated from the Neapolitan by John 
Edward Taylor. Pp. 403. D. Bogue. 

Every reader conversant with Fairy Lore is 

acquainted with Basile, at least, through the 

medium of Fernow’s notice and the Grimms’ 
critical notes, whose high opinion of the author, 
it might have been thought, would long before 
this have procured his translation into every 
language in Europe. But strange to say, amid 
all the research and ransacking for works to be 
thus ‘“‘transformed,’’ these most original and 
characteristic tales have, till now, escaped the 
meed so justly their due. The Neapolitan 





dialect in which they are written,. and the 
quaintnesses of the language, and difficulties of 
the allusioris two centuries old, probably repelled 
the common tribe who live by such labours ; 
but true it is that till Liebrecht rendered the 
Pentamerone in German, and Mr. Taylor has 
done the same good office for thirty of the fifty 
tales in English, all the sparkle, spirited touches 
of description and mythology, vivacity, and 
talent of Basile, have been confined to native 
editions, except where authors of other countries 
have availed themselves of his ideas and fables 
to dress them up in other shapes and change 
them in the Kaleidoscopes of their imaginations. 

Basile is stated to have spent his carly youth 
in Crete, and to have visited Venice; to have 
accompanied his sister Adriana, « famous singer, 
to Mantua, where he entered into the service of 
the Duke; to have travelled much in Italy, and 
returned to Naples, where he died in 1637—the 

ear in which his Pentamerone first appeared. 

argely as it has been borrowed from by several 
writers, it has never till last year been translated 
into any language out of Italy; but, as Mr. 
Taylor curiously observes, ; 

** A circumstance scarcely less remarkable is, 
that, after this lapse of above two centuries, two 
translations should have been made, quite inde- 
pendently of one another, and given to the press 
nearly at the same time,—one into German by 
Mr. Felix Liebrecht, and the present one into 
English.” 

The work was suggested to Mr. Taylor by 
Mr. Keightley’s ‘Tales and Popular Fictions, 
1834, in which, and in his Fairy Mythology, he 
has given some of these stories. Here the ma- 
jority and the fittest of them for the decorum 
and moral sense of our day, appear to us, as far 
as we can judge, to be happily rendered, and a 
volume of infinite entertainment is laid before 
the public purified from all the indelicacy and 
licence which was not offensive to the period nor 
people of its own epoch. To say we are pleased 
with it is saying little; we confess that we con- 
sider it quite a treasure to be stored among our 
collected class of the literature to which it 
belongs. The exhibition of the human mind 
in superstitions and traditions is not the least 
interesting of intellectual speculations ; and the 
light which such legends always throw on the 
feelings and manners of a people (and Basile is 
rich in this respect) is, perhaps, more certain 
than the labours of history. ‘‘In conclusion 
(of iis preface, the translator says) let me ex- 
press the hope that this work may find some 
readers inclined, with me, to attach to it a more - 
serious interest than belongs to a mere collection 
of children’s stories. ‘ At the present Gay,’ says 
Dr. Grimm, ‘no excuse is required for applying 
to popular tradition the same interest and accu- 
rate research which we have at length come to 
bestow upon the language and songs of the peo- 
ple at large. These stories may continue, as 
they have so long done, to cheer and to amuse ; 
but they now lay claim also to a philosophical 
character and worth, which acquires for them a 
much larger and more general acknowledgment.’ 
At the same time this volume will, I hope, like- 
wise prove attractive to my younger readers, 
who may derive pleasure and amusement from a 
ramble in the Fairyland of the south.” We 
will venture to promise them a great treat, not 
to mention the capital illustrations by George 
Cruikshank. 0 al 

Now, having excited curiosity, it may seem 
hard-hearted to declare that we are not going to 
gratify one tittle of it. We will not meddle 
with any of the stories, and only say that they 
are full of invention and variety. Mr. Planche 
may make twenty charming Christmas and 
Easter dramas out of them, for all kinds of 
enchantments abound. The supernatural is the 
fabric, but there are so many delightful touches 
of the humourous and bits of the natural em- 
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broidered on the web, that we are almost as 
much struck with the pattern as with the stuff. 
The introduction lets us finely into the genius 
of the artist. The whole subject is told in a 
short paragraph : 

“Tt is an o!d saying, that he who seeks what 
he should not, finds what he would not; and 
every one has heard of the ape, who, in trying to 
pull on the boots, was caught by the foot. And 
it happened in like manner to a wretched slave, 
who, though she never had shoes to her feet, 
wanted to wear a crown on her head. But as 
the straight road is the best, and, sooner or later 
a day comes which settles all accounts, at last, 
having by evil means usurped what belonged to 
another, she fell to the ground: and the higher 
she had mounted, the greater was her fall, as 
you will presently see. 

“Once upon a time, the King of Woody Val- 
ley had a daughter named Zoza, who, like 
another Zoroaster or Heraclitus, was never seen 
to laugh. The unhappy father, who had no 
other comfort in life but this only daughter, left 
nothing untried to drive away her melancholy. 
Accordingly he sent for folks who walk on stilts, 
for fellows who jump through hoops, for boxers, 
for Master Roggiero,* for jugglers who perform 
sleight-of-hand tricks, for men as strong as Her- 
cules, for dancing dogs, for leaping clowns, for 
the jackass that drinks out of a tumbler, for 
Lucia-canazza,t—and in short he tried first one 
thing and then another to make her laugh. But 
all was time lost, for neither Master Grillo’st 
remedy, nor the Sardonic plant, nor a skilful 
punch on the diaphragm, could have brought a 
smile upon her lips. 

‘* So at length the poor father, to make a last 
trial, and not knowing what else to do, ordered 
alarge fountain of oil to be made in front of the 
palace gates ; thinking to himself, that when the 
oil ran down the street, along which the people 
passed to and fro like a troop of ants, they would 
be obliged, in order not to soil their clothes, to 
skip like grasshoppers, leap like goats, and run 
like hares; while one would go picking and 
choosing his way, and another go creeping along 
close to the wall. In short, he hoped that some- 
thing might come to pass that would make his 
daughter laugh. 

**So the fountain was made; and as Zoza was 
one day standing at the window, grave and 
demure, and looking as sour as vinegar, there 
came by chance an old woman, who, soaking up 

‘the oil with a sponge, began to fill a little pitcher 

which she had brought with her. And as she 
was labouring hard at this ingenious device, a 
pert young page of the court, passing by, threw 
a stone so exactly to a hair, that he hit the pitcher 
and broke it in pieces. Whereupon the old 
woman, who had no hair upon her tongue, 
turned to the page full of wrath, and exclaimed, 
‘Ah! you impertinent young dog, you mule, 
you gallows-rope, you spindle-legs, at whom 
even the fleas cough ! ill luck to you! may you 
be gga by a Catalan lance ! may you be hung 
with a rope’s-end, and your blood be not spilt— 
may a thousand ills befall you, and something 
more to boot, you thief, you knave!’ 

‘“* The lad, who had little beard and less dis- 
cretion, hearing this string of abuse, ‘repaid the 
old woman in the same coin, saying ‘ Have you 
done, you devil’s grandmother, you old hag, you 
child-strangler ? 

‘When the old woman heard these compli- 
ments, she flew into such a rage, that losing hold 
of the bridle, and escaping from the stable of 
patience, she acted like a mad woman, cutting 
capers in the air, and grinning like an ape. At 
this strange spectacle, Zoza burst into such a fit 
of laughter, that she well nigh fainted away. 
But when the old woman saw herself played this 
trick, she flew into a passion, and turning a 


* * A conjurer.” ‘**+ A Neapolitan dance.” 
* ¢ A noted physician,; 








fierce look on Zoza, she exclaimed, ‘May you 
never have the least little bit of a husband, 
unless you take the Prince of Roundfield.’” 

This inflames the curiosity of the Princess, and 
her adventures bring on the tales as they are 
told to the aforesaid Prince and his impostor of 
a Queen, a black slave, who has stolen a magic 
influence over him. Zoza’s outset and travels 
are thus deseribed : 

‘*Zoza pondered over the words of the old 
woman, and after ruminating and turning over a 
hundred thoughts in her mind, until her head 
was like a mill full of doubts, she was at last 
struck by a dart of the passion which blinds the 
judgment and puts a spell upon the reason of 
man; and taking with her a handful of dollars 
from her father’s coffers, she left the palace, and 
walked on and on, until she arrived at the castleof 
a fairy, to whom she unburthened her heart. The 
Fairy, out of pity for such a fair young girl, 
who had two spurs to make her fall—little help, 
and plenty of love for an unknown object—gave 
her a letter of recommendation to a sister of hers, 
who was also a fairy. And this second fairy 
received her likewise with great kindness; and 
on the following morning, when Night commands 
the birds to proclaim, that whoever has seen a 
flock of black shadows gone astray shall be well 
rewarded, she gave her a beautiful walnut, say- 
ing, ‘ Take this, my dear daughter, and keep it 
carefully ; but never open it except in time of 
the greatest need.’ And so saying, she in like 
manner gave her a letter, commending her to 
another sister. 

“‘ After journeying a long way, Zoza arrived 
at the fairy’s castle, and was received with the 
same affection as before. And the next morning 
this fairy likewise gave her a letter to another 
sister, together with a chestnut; but cautioning 
her at the same time as before. 

“ After travelling on for some time, Zoza came 
to the castle of the fairy, who showered on her 
a thousand caresses, The next morning, at her 
departure, the fairy gave her a filbert, cautioning 
her in like manner never to open it, unless the 
greatest necessity obliged her. ‘hen Zoza set 
out upon her journey, and travelled so far, and 
passed so many forests and rivers, that at the 
end of seven years, just at the time of day when 
the Sun, awakened by the crowing of the cocks, 
has saddled his steeds to run his accustomed 
stages, she arrived almost lame at Roundfield.”’ 

How she was outwitted by the Slave we will 
not tell; only that when she awoke und found 
out her condition, ‘‘and her hopes gone, her 
heart grew so heavy that she was on the point of 
unpacking the bales of her soul at the custom- 
house of Death.” 

The style and passages so peculiarly Basile-ish, 
must, even in these brief extracts, Sees struck 
the reader; but we will quote a detached sen- 
tence or two, a little further to illustrate these 


points : 

“Taddeo, therefore, who could do no other- 
wise, made necessity kick at discretion; and 
taking the beautiful present, he was obliged to 
confess himself outdone by the liberality of 
woman, who is by nature so greedy that not all 

* 


the gold of India contents her. 

** And on that day, at the hour when the star 
of Venus appears, who awakes the Dawn, to 
strew the road along which the Sun has to pass, 
the ladies were all assembled at the appointed 
place. * * * * * 

“In astonishment he cried, ‘ Away with you, 
O Cyprian goddess! go Helen, and put a rope 
about your neck! back with you to Criosa, O 
Fiorella! for all your beauties are not worth an 
old shoe in comparison with this beauty with 
two suns, this paragon of loveliness, this perfect 
beauty, in which is no blemish, no mole-spot. 
O sleep, sweet sleep! heap poppies on the eyes 
of this lovely jewel; interrupt not my delight in 
viewing as long as I desire this triumph of 





beauty. O lovely tress that binds me! O lovel 
eyes that inflame me! O lovely lips that refres 
me! O lovely bosom that consoles me! Oh 
where, at what shop of the wonders of Nature, 
was this living statue made? what India gave 
the gold for these hairs ? what Ethiopia the ivory 
to form these brows? what sea-shore the carbun- 
cles that compose those eyes? what Tyre the 
purple to die this face? what East the pearls to 
string these teeth? and from what mountains 
was the snow taken to sprinkle over this bosom ? 
—snow contrary to nature, that nurtures the 
flowers and burns hearts.’ 

“* So saying, he made a vine of his arms, and 
clasping her neck, she awoke from her sleep and 
replied, with a gentle smile, to the sigh of the en- 
amoured prince ; who, seeing her open her eyes, 
said, ‘O my treasure, if viewing without candles 
this temple of love I was in transports, what will 
become of my life now that you have lighted two 
lamps? O beauteous eyes, that with a trump- 
card of light make the stars bankrupt, you alone 
have pierced this heart, you alone can make a 
poultice for it like fresh eggs! O my lovely 
physician, take pity, take pity, on one who is 
sick of love; who, having changed tbe air from 
the darkness of night to the light of this beauty, 
is seized by a fever; lay your hand on this heart, 
feel my pulse, give me.a prescription. - But, my 
soul, why do I ask for a prescription? Apply a 
cupping-glass to these lips with that lovely 
mouth ; I desire no other comfort than a touch 
of that little hand; for I am certain that with 
the cordial of that fair grace, and with the 
healing root of that tongue of thine, I shall be 
sound and well again.’ 

‘* At these words the lovely fairy grew as red 
as fire, and replied, ‘Not so much praise, my 
lord prince! Iam your servant, and would do 
anything in the world to serve that kingly face ; 
and I esteem it great good fortune that from a 
branch of myrtle, set in a pot of earth, I have 
become a branch of laurel hung over the inn- 
door of a heart of flesh*,—of a heart in which 
there is so much greatness and virtue.’ 

‘The prince, melting at these words like a 
tallow-candle, began again to embrace her; and 
sealing the letter with a kiss, he gave her his 
hand, saying, ‘Take my faith, you shall be my 
wife, you shall be —— of my sceptre, you 
shall have the key of this heart, as you hold the 
helm of this life.” After these and a hundred 
other ceremonies and discourses they arose. 
And so it went on for several days. * 

**And when he reached the middle of a 
plain, through which a river ran, growling and 
murmuring at the want of manners in the stones 
that were stopping his way, he met three 
youths, who made themselves a bed of the 
Brass, and a pillow of a flint stone, and were 
ying dead asleep under the blaze of the Sun, 
who was shooting his rays down point blank.” 

Does it occur to our readers that Herr Ander- 
sen has, by metempsychosis, inherited some of 
the soul of Basile? There is a similar taste for 
personifying inanimate objects. Here we find 
somewhat of the same imagery : 

“Poor Porziella, seeing herself thus caught 


*} in the net, with the face of a person condemned 


to death, with the eye of one » with 
the mouth of one who has taken an emetic, + with 
the heart of a person whose head is lying be- 
tween the axe and the block, took the hand of 
the ogre, who dragged her off, without any one 
accompanying them, to a wood, where the trees 
made a palace fur the meadow, to prevent its 
being discovered by the sun, and the brooks 
murmured at having knocked against the stones 
in the dark, whilst the wild-beasts wandered 
where they liked without paying toll, and went 





*** Whenever any one has wine to sell, he hangs a branch 
of laurel over his door,” 

“+ Chi ha pigliatolo Domene dgostina—» common 
(xprce -on.” 
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safely through the thicket, whither no man ever 
came unless he had lost his way. Upon this 
spot, which was as black as any unswept chim- 
ney, and hideous as the face of hell, stood the 

e’s house, ornamented and hung all round 
with the bones of men whom he had devoured. 
Think but for a moment, good Christians, on the 
trembling, the quivering, the horror and affright 
which the poor girl endured ! depend upon it 
there did not remain a drop of blood in her 


bows conclude with a sketch of a brother-troop 
differing from our well-known Fine Ear, &c. 
The old witch says, ‘Be of good heart, my 
pretty girl; do not spoil your beauty with cry- 
ing, for you have fallen in with luck ; I can 
help you to both saddle and trappings. Listen 
now, I have seven sons, who, you sce, are seven 
oaks, seven giants, —Mase, Nardo, Cola, Micco, 
Petrullo, Ascaddeo, and Ceccone,*—who have 
more virtues than rosemary, especially Mase; 
for every time he lays his ear to the ground, he 
hears ail that is passing within thirty miles 
around: Nardo, every time he spits, makes a 
great sea of soap-suds: every time that Cola 
throws a bit of iron on the ground, he makes a 
field of sharp razors : Micco, every time he flings 
down a little stick, makes a tangled wood spring 
up: Petrullo, whenever he throws on the ground 
a drop of water, makes a terrific river: Ascaddeo, 
every time he flings a stone, causes a strong 
tower to spring up: and Ceccone shoots so 
straight with a cross-bow, that he can hit a 
hen’s eye a mile off. Now with the help-of my 
sons, who are all courteous and friendly, and 
who will all take compassion on your coadition, 
I will contrive to free you from the claws of the 
ogre; for such a delicate morsel is not food for 
the huge throat of this monster.” 

To these tastings (scanty as they are) we shall 
add no more, in the hope that they are enough 
to tempt to the entire feast; but merely notice 
that the story of Vardiello, a variety from one of 
the most laughable of the Thousand and One 
Nights was (and we dare say so were others of 
these tales) a favourite subject with the old 
Italian painters, and that we possess a small 
richly-coloured representation of his foolish mis- 
haps, which could not have been executed long 
after the first popularity of Basile. 








Mr, Warrenne, or the Medical Practitioner. By 
the Author of “‘ Constance D’Oyley,” ““Marga- 
ret Capel,” &c. 3 Vols. R. Bentley. 

Cuaracrers and sketches from life, without invo- 

lution of plot, but engaged in every-day scenes 

and business, are the qualities of this writer, 
whose descriptions of dress proclaim her sex, and 
whose little turns in regard to thoughts, motives, 
and incidents, are no less conclusive of female 
capacity in observing what is going on in the 
circle within her observation. The opening is pre- 
cocious enough, but a few years are overleaped in 

a few pages, and the dramatis persone, in proper 

age, are set in motion. Not to interfere with 

their acts and fates, we shallcontent ourselves 
with simply copying a page from the beginning, 
as a specimen of the writer's talent : 

“Mr, Warrenne was a Medical Practitioner. 
This term is of comparatively modern date ; and 
is applied to the Pariahs of the medical profes- 
sion. Men who are compelled to unite the 
acquirements of a physician with those of a sur- 
geon. Impossible to be more highly educated, 
impossible to be worse remunerated than the 
medical practitioner. In a country where wealth 
is the sole standard of social position, and where 
talent is comparatively disregarded, the condition 
of the medical practitioner, and, still more, the 
condition of his family, is far from enviable. He 
may enjoy the confidence of his patients; he 





“* Mase is Thomas—Nardo, Leonard—Cole, Nicholas— 
Micco, Dominick—Petrullo, Peter—Ascaddeo, Thadeus— 
ne, Frank,” 





may possibly be admitted to the tables of the 
higher classes in the neighbourhood; but his 
family holds an uncertain and slippery posi- 
tion, the most trying to the manners and teazing 
to the temper that can be conceived. No gentle- 
man ought to enter this profession. He is 
galled and wounded at every step. He finds 
success evade his grasp like the rainbow, 
unless he can descend to a multitude of wretched 
frauds, which no gentleman can ever learn to 
practise. And a largenumberof medical prac- 
titioners, not being gentlemen, he finds the 
greater part of his practice swept out of his 
hands by artifices which excite hisdisdain, but 
which equally empty his pocket, For Mr. War- 
renne was a gentleman. His family traced 
their origin to one of those hardy pirates of the 
Mediterranean, who founded some of the oldest 
French and Italian houses.” 

His daughter, and a rival of greater wealth, 
are the heroines of the piece, which is drawn from 
life, and the numerous incidents not only natural, 
but described (as we have remarked) with much 
feminine tact and social truth. 








Schiller’s Correspondence with Korner. Vols. 
Ill. & IV. 

Tuesz volumes form the conclusion of the work, 
so interesting (as we stated when the I. and II. 
appeared), not only as emanating from minds of 
the highest intellectual rank, but as elucidating 
historical, literary, and scientific events. The 
close friendship which subsisted between Schil- 
ler, Goethe, and Kérner (three master spirits), 
formed a three-fold cord, which could not easily 
be broken, and in reading their correspondence, 
we know not whether most to admire the wit, 
thought, and learning, or the child-like humility 
of these great men. In this, however, lay 
their true wisdom. They mutually submitted 
their writings to each other, which they 
scrutinised with the keen eye of the critic, 
and the warm energy of the friend:—and is 
not this one of the reasons why their works, 
each in its own department, come so near perfec- 
tion? Very different was their proceedure from 
the present rapid system of book-making. Thus, 
for example, Schiller’s Wadlenstein was more than 
two years in hand, not because he was dilatory, 
but because he and his friends aimed at the 
highest pitch. Again Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister 
underwent a severe criticism before it was com- 
mitted to the press, and nothing was done with- 
out mature deliberation. 

Schiller’s worksare too well known in England, 
both in the original German and in some ex- 
cellent translations, to need any comment here. 
They are all of a high moral ; scarcely a line 
which we should desire to efface. During the 
intervals of his severer studies, he employed 
himself in the composition of his minor poems, 
in translations from the French, as well as from 
the learned languages, and in the superintend- 
ence of various literary publications. In 1804 
he completed his celebrated Wilhelm Tell, which 
caused an immense sensation in Germany. In 
1804 he caught a severe cold, which incapaci- 
tated him from all labour, except working at 
the translation of Phedra, the last work which 
he completed. On the 25th of April, 1805, he 
wrote to his friend Kérner that he was rather 
better, and was very busy writing, This was 
Demetrius, which was found unfinished at his 
death. Heseems to have had no anticipation of 
his speedy removal. On the evening of the 8th 
of May he said, in reply to an inquiry after his 
state, ‘I am better and happier,’’ but these 
were his last words. At 3 o’clock in the morning 
he expired. 

Although the rich and varied contents of these 
volumes may not be appreciated by the curso: 
reader, they will, nevertheless, possess hig 
interest for him who can enter into the mind 


of the poet, The life of Schiller is a noble 





and striking example of untiring industry and 
energetic perseverance, of laborious exertion, and 
unceasing aim at self improvement, and, we need 
not add, he did not labour in vain, for he has left 
behind him an immortal name, bright and pure, 
both as a man and as a poet. 








The Cries of London and Public Edifices. From 
Sketches on the Spot. Grant and Griffiths. 
Tue cries of London having been proscribed by 
Act of Parliament, it is a pretty proof how law- 
less a people we are that we can still exercise 
our voices in so many ways as are here repre- 
sented, and some of them even in front of public 
buildings where legislators make the laws and 
magistrates administer them. ‘The idea of ths 
little work is of a popular kind, and the sketches 
afford tolerably accurate general impressions of 
the subjects. Had they been made more dis- 
tinctly characteristic, as in such publications as 
the ‘‘ Microcosm of London,’’ the effect would 
however have been much. Picture books and 
periodicals ought above all things to study cor- 
rectness ; otherwise they convey to the mind, 
even more vividly than howens, false notions. 
It may seem uncalled for to offer such a remark 
on an unpretending Childs’ Book like this; but 
the principle is of too much importance to be 
passed over when any occasion occurs to enforce 
it. To exemplify the less, ‘ Pots and Kettles” 
has a brazier with nearly as much smoke issuing 
from it as would get out of a manufactory chim- 
ney ; and ‘‘ Old Chairs’ is about equally smoky. 
Cats’ Meat’’ is a picturesque gentleman, like a 
shepherd in the prints about a century ago; 
and ‘*Bow Pots” is a shepherdess to match. 
Others fair enough. But there are also better. 
“Dust 0!!!’ comes up to the right standard. 
“The Blind Man” is very clever, and shows 
what the artist could do. ‘New Mackerel” is 
also a good specimen, and “ Knives and Scis- 
sors to Grind’’ is another hit. The artist appears 
to be addicted to dogs, for there are above a 
score of them in the sketches. The views of 
Public Edifices are done in a very satisfactory 

manner, and the whole is a nice nursery book. 
A Twelve Month’s Residence in Ireland, 1846-7, 
By W. H. Smith, C.E. Pp. 213. Longmans. 
Tue author, a conducting engineer of public 
works during the famine, had great opportuni- 
ties to observe the condition of Ireland in every 
relation to society, and the empire at large. The 
fruits of his experience are contained in this small 
volume, aiid a number of valuable suggestions 
for remedying the evils under- which the coun- 
try groans. It is well worthy the attention of 
England and Ireland; and of that Association 
for the amelioration of the latter, which, our 
readers are aware, has been formed under high 
auspices in London, and we rejoice to say is now 
spreading its branches among the most influen- 
tial men of the sister isle, and promises, with 
the blessing of Providence, to produce inestima- 
ble benefits for that much-suffering people. 
Essays. By ‘Thomas M. Lester, late of King’s 
College, London. Pp. 193, Aylott and Jones. 
An amiable and susceptible mind has poured 
out these effusions, indicative of fervent piety in 
matters religious, and enthusiastic admiration 
of the charms of inanimate nature. Of theatres 
the writer is most intolerant ; in other respects, 
as we have said, an evangelical devotedness of 
spirit to the most rigid observances of what he 
deems Christian duty, combined with a warm, if 
not a very discriminating, love of the beauties of 
creation. 
The Rise and Progress of Literature. By the late 
= D. K. Sandford. Pp. 193. Blackie and 
on. 
A separate and new edition of an Essay ex- 
ceedingly worthy of that and more extended 
public regard. It is a fine example of style, 
learning, critical taste, and able treatment of an 
interesting subject, 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
T'o the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


S1r,—I have read with great interest the care- 
ful review you have given of Mr. Halliwell’s 
new Life of Shakspeare, but I do not think either 
you or the author has given sufficient promi- 
nence to the masses of materials concerning the 
poet's father, discovered by him in the registers 
of the Court of Record at Stratford-on-Avon. 
I think it is impossible to peruse the numerous 
entries of actions against John Shakspere with- 
out being convinced that Rowe was correct when 
he says that Shakspere was driven from Strat- 
ford by the circumstances of his father. Now, 
Mr. Halliwell produces an entry which clearly 
roves that John Shakspere was in prison in 
arch, 1587, and, by a very happy remark, he 
shows that the notice of the distringas in the 
revious year, merely proves that he was keep- 
ing himself out of the way of a civil process. 
About this period, then, it is most probable 
Shakspere was compelled to leave Stratford, and 
this agrees very well with what we hear of him 
in London for the first time in 1589. Again, we 
might collect twenty instances of John Shak- 
spere’s bad circumstances from the MSS. printed 
by Mr. Halliwell, dated after 1580, so that I am 
of opinion the point may be fairly considered as 
decided. Mr. Halliwell has omitted to remark 
on the entries just mentioned, that in the earlier 
part of his career, Shakspere’s .«*her is generally 
the plaintiff, but in the latter part almost inva- 

riably the defendant. 
A Srratrorp SuBscriBER. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Dear Srr,—Having seen a late communication 
of mine to Mr. J. O. Halliwell, in the form of a 
doggerel “ hominy” for the 5th of Nov., inserted 
in No. 1607 of the Literary Gazette, I am in- 
duced thereby to offer you a few more traditional 
scraps of the archeology of the common people 
for insertion in the same valuable publication, 
none of which have, as far as I am aware, ever 
been printed. f 
The following charm and prayer is used at 
this day in Westmoreland. It is taught by 
mothers, as well as nurses, to young children ; 
and is repeated by them on retiring to rest: 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, * 
God bless the bed that I lie on; 
If anything appear to me, 
Sweet Christ arise and comfort me. 
Four corners to this bed, 
Six angels round me spread ; 
Two to pray, two to wake, 
Two to guard me till day-break. 
And blessed guardian angels keep 
Me safe from dangers while I sleep, 
I lay me down upon my side, 
And pray the Lord to be my guide ; 
And if I die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take. 


Variations of the ‘‘ Cocklety Bread’’ rhyme, as 
given in a former number : 
1 


My grandy’s seeke, 

And like to dee, 

And I'll away make her 

Some cocklety-bread. 
Cocklety -bread, 

And I'll away make her 

Some cocklety-bread. 


I had a grandmother, but now she’s dead, 
And she learnt me to make cocklety-bread. 
She up with her heels and down with her head, 
And that is the way she made cocklety-bread. 
A School-boy Rhyme, for the 25th Sunday after 
Trinity, 
Stir up, we beseech thee, 
The puddings in the pot; 
And when we get home, 
We'll eat them all hot. 
Charm for the Tooth-ache, written down from the 
recital of an ancient Dame, 
Peter was sitting on a marble stone 
And Jesus passed by -— 


* Chaucer has a similar line.—Ep, 








Peter said, ‘‘ My Lord, my God, 
How my tooth doth ache.” 
Jesus said, “ Peter, art whole ? 
And whoever keeps these words for my sake, 
Shall never have the tooth-ache.”’ 

A traditional Border song, called “‘ Jack and 
Tom,” and ‘The Pace-egger’s Song,”’ as — 
in the counties of Lancaster and Westmorelan 
M.A.D. 


4 


in my next. 
___ Jan, \st. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

December 13.—Mr. J. Hamilton, president, in 
the chair. Two papers, communicated by Lord 
Grey, were read; the first being the journal 
of an expedition to the E. and N. of Toodyay, 
in Western Australia, by the Messrs. Gregory, 
in search of coal on the river Irwin, in the 
months of August and September, 1846; and 
also, for the purpose of examining the country 
generally, to the E. and N. of Toodyay, and to 
ascertain the general trend of the waters to the 
eastward of lake Brown. The Messrs. Gregory 
succeeded in finding two seams of coal, one about 
five, the other six feet in thickness, with several 
beds of shale and sandstone, in lat. 28° 57’, lon. 
115° 30’. The coal cropping out upon the sur. 
face, five or six hundred-weight were procured 
in a short time, merely with a common axe. 

The second paper, by Lieut. Helpman, R.N., 
gave an account of an expedition under his 
command, to examine the coal discovered by the 
Messrs. Gregory. 

January 10.—Mr. W. J. Hamilton, president, 
in the chair. Mr. Sadler read a paper on New 
Zealand, relating principally to physical geo- 
graphy, describing the habits and manners of 
the New Zealanders, and entering, at considera- 
ble length, into particulars connected with the 
growth, appearance, and qualities of the Kaurie 
tree, to obtain a cargo of which, for masts and 
spars for her Majesty’s navy, was the object of 
the voyage. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 5.—Sir H. T. De la Beche in the chair.— 
A paper ‘On the Silurian Rocks in the Valley of 
the Tweed,’ by Mr. J. Nicol, was read. ‘The 
rocks forming the great mountain chain in the 
south of Scotland, though extending for more 
than 150 miles in length, with an average breadth 
of 25 to 30 miles, and covering about a twen- 
tieth part of the whole island, have hitherto been 
very imperfectly known. They consist of strata 
of greywacke and clay-slate, running parallel to 
the axis of the ehain from W.S.W. toE.N.E. 
The igneous rocks are felspar porphyry, occa- 
sionally passing into granite, disposed in beds 
parallel to the strata, and veins of greenstone 
running in alldirections. These rocks have been 
raised up in long ridges or convolutions formi: 

the mountain chains, between which are the 
channels of the chief rivers. From the rocks on 
the northern side of the formation, consisting of 
coarser and more angular materials than on 
the south, it is inferred that the detritus 
was brought from the north, where land must 
then have existed. This land seems to have 
consisted of similar sedimentary deposits, 
and not of primary crystalline rocks, like 
those now found in the Scottish Highlands, 
as no fragments of the latter occur in the 
greywacke, ‘The primary formations seem thus 
to have been formed at a more recent period, 
—probably by the same igneous agents which 
upraised and folded together the greywacke. 
No rock older than this formation is known in 
the south of Scotland ; and it is covered uncon- 
formably by the old red sandstone, which has 
in some places been deposited in bays or valleys 
of islands of Silurian rocks. On this red sand- 
stone in Teviotdale, trap rocks, and in one place 
the porphyry of the Cheviots, are seen to rest. 
Fossils haye hitherto been rarely found in these 
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rocks. Last, autumn Mr, Nicol discovered Tri- 
lobites and various other fossils in Wrae lime 
quarry, in Peebleshire, among which Mr, Salter, 
of the Geological Survey, has recognised thirteen 
species common in the lower Silurian rocks of 
Wales and Ireland. Last autumn, also, Lord 
Selkirk and his daughters have found several 
fossils on the southern side of the same chain 
of mountains, near Kirkudbright, which are 
Upper Silurian forms. More in the centre 
of the chain at Grieston, near Traquair, Mr. 
Nicol found, Graptolitus Sedgwickii, a species 
common in Tyrone, in Ireland, It is hence con- 
sidered probable that three zones or bandsin these 
formations may be distinguished. One near the 
north side of the formation including the Wrae 
limestone, and the limestones near Girvan and 
Colmonel, in which Prof. Sedgwick and J. C. 
Moore, Esq., have found Silurian fossils; a 
second in the centre of the chain, including the 
graptolite slates of the Grieston and Loch 
Ryan, where they have also been observed by 
Mr. Moore; and a third, the Upper Silurian 
beds of Lord Selkirk, with which the author 
connects some strata in Liddesdale, in which’ 
he found fragments of vegetable remains. This 
division of the rocks is still problematical ; but 
the fossils, at least, show that the sea in which 
these beds were deposited, contained living 
animals in many parts in considerable abun- 
dance, and was not, as is often represented, 
wholly devoid of organic life. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
January 11.—First meeting of the session (Sir 
John Rennie, president, in the chair), Read— 
a description of Mr. Frederick Ransome’s process 
for making Artificial Stone. Broken pieces of 
silica (common flint), being subjected for a time 
to the action of caustic alkali, boiling under 
pressure in a close vessel, formed a transparent 
silicated solution, which was evaporated to a 
specific gravity of 1-600 (distilled water being 
1:000), intimately mixed with given proportions 
of well-washed sand, broken granite, or other 
materials, of different degrees of hardness. The 
paste thus constituted, after being pressed into 
moulds, from which the most delicate impressions 
were readily received, is subjected to a red -heat, 
in a stove or kiln, to unite the free or uncom- 
bined silica of the raw materials with the excess 
of alkali existing in the solution, the result 
of which is a semi-vitreous compound, render- 
ing the artificial stone perfectly insoluble. 
This production is adapted to a variety of objects 
for decoration, art, and for architectural pur- 
poses. Busts, vases, flooring tiles, steps, balus- 
trades, mouldings, capitals, shafts and bases of 
columns, &c, &c. It was stated to be already 
extensively manufactured at Ipswich, and it 
was allowed to admit of extensive application 
where elaborately carved stone would be too 
expensive. 

. Richmond exhibited and explained an 
engine-counter manufactured by him on an im- 
proved principle. The counters in ordinary use 
were described as either inefficient machines, 
liable to error, or of too expensive construction 
to be generally employed, This counter differed 
from others chiefly in its simplicity and its 
accuracy, whilst, at the same time, its low price 
brought it within the reach of every one. With 
it the number of strokes made by the engine or 
other machine could be read off at one view 
without calculation. The leading or unit hand 
traversed the entire circumference of the large 
dial, and those of the three small dials revolved 
in the same direction. The first motion was 
deseribed as being given by a sliding bar and 
fixed spring, instead of by a double pallet, so 
that the first wheel could not be thrown more 
than one tooth by one stroke of the engine. The 
hands were all moved by a train of wheels and 
pinions without skip wheels, so that the motion 
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was regular and progressive. These were ad- 
mitted to be advantages, and in the discussion 
upon the machine, its merits appeared to be 
shewn very decidedly. 

It was announced that the Annual General 
Meeting for the election of President, Council 
and officers of the Institution would be held on, 
Tuesday, January 18th, and that the paper to be 
read on Tuesday, February lst, would be ‘On 
the Drainage and Sewerage of Bristol,” By 
Mr. Green. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCTETY, 

On Saturday last, Professor Wilson in the chair, 
the secretary read a paper, ‘On the Paper 
Currency and Banking System of 'uh-chow-foo, 
in China,”’ communicated through Sir George 
Staunton, by R. Alcock, Esq. It is well known 
that paper money has been for centuries used in 
China, and treatises on the ancient practice 
have appeared by European Chinese scholars ; 
but we have here, we believe for the first time, 
a detail of the practical working of a part of the 
system, by a gentleman who has been placed in 
a position to see its action and results, It 
appears that the government system of paper 
money, from various causes, more especially the 
bad faith of the rulers, and want of confidence 
in the people, gradually grew out of use more 
than two centuries ago, and that no attempts 
have been made to revive it, but that the Chi- 
nese people, secing the real value of the expedi- 
ent, have kept it up among themselves as a 
regular trade, depending only on the personal 
credit of the parties exercising it, without any 
support or guarantee by the authorities. A 
want of uniformity in the system necessarily 
follows from this ; and the paper of one part of 
the country will be of no value in a distant 
quarter. The description of the trade of Fuh- 
chow-foo, therefore, will possibly be found to 
suit that place only. It is understood, that, 
until within a recent period, the paper money of 
Fuh-chow was merely a plan by partics known 
to each other, of giving notes of hand when 
cash was scarce, and these notes were taken 
only by such parties; that it was not until some 
considerable interval had elapsed that the issue 
of such notes became a separate occupation ; 
and that, until about fifty years ago, the trade was 
but small. At that period it began to grow into 
favour ; by 1815, notes of all amounts were in 
circulation, and paper is now nearly the sole 
circulating medium of the entire province, the 
native coin being almost wholly superseded. 
The perfectly unrestricted way in which any 
one may issue notes has at times led to an over- 
issue, and consequent depreciation: but the 
great competition resulting has had, on the 
whole, a good effect; and by giving the public a 
choice out of a large number, it has confined all 
transactions of any considerable amount to the 
parties in whom confidence could be safely 
reposed, From the nature of the security, these 
banks cannot assist the merchant in the remis- 
sion of money to distant places, nor do they take 
money on deposit, for making payments by 
cheque. ‘They will take deposits, paying inter- 
est at nine and a half per cent., but only as a 
personal favour; and they require the whole 
deposit to be retained or withdrawn in one 
amount. But this appears not to be the case in 
the more northern provinces. 

The banking establishments of the city and 
suburbs are reckoned by hundreds; but the 
number of those of any stability is about thirty, 
with capitals varying from half.a million to 
upwards of a million dollars each. This wealthy 
class forms a distinct body, which, by co-opera- 
tion, régulates the market. Their notes are ve 
rarely below par; they pass current with all 
— and are readily cashed by any of the 


their general employ, whose business it is to 
attend the markets, and report to their employ- 
ers every thing that is passing ; and the bankers, 
upon their reports, determine the relative prices 
of notes, bullion, and dcellars. 

A considerable part of the business of the 
bankers is the refining of silver for payment of 
taxes to the government, which must always be 
done in ingots of a certain size and purity; and 
a pretty large per centage is allowed to them for 
this trouble. ‘They also realise a good profit by 
making similar payments to the custom-house 
for merchants, when required to be made in the 
same way. Another source of profit is derived 
from the pawnbrokers’ shops, which are very 
numerous in China. These _ establishments 
receive a high interest for their loans, and they 
generally refuse anything in repayment but 
copper cash and bank notes: and each shop has 
its own banker, whose notes alone it will receive. 
Such a connexion is obviously profitable; and 
no banker can carry on a large trade without 
one, Some bankers have pawnbrokers’ shops of 
their own; and one is known to have opened 
five in different parts of the city. 

Bankruptcies are very rare, and are almost 
confined to the smaller banks: they are usually 
settled by private arrangement, without refer- 
ence to the authorities ; and the defaulters have, 
in most instances, paid ten or twelve shillings 
in the pound, 

Forgery is seldom practised, and only for small 
notes. ‘The highest punishment is transporta- 
tion to the distance of 1,000 miles; but it is 
more usually imprisonment or corporal castiga- 
tion. In one instance, a notorious forger, who 
had been several times prosecuted, was taken 
into the pay of the body, and was found a very 
effective instrument in detecting the impesitions 
of others. 

The bank notes are longer, but much narrower 
than ours. ‘They are surrounded by an elabo- 
rate border studded with sentences recommenda- 
tory of the firm, which gives them a pretty 
appearance. _ ‘They are usually printed from 
copper plate? ; but some of the smaller banks 
find it more economical to use the ordinary 
wooden blocks. They represent copper cash, 
dollars, or sycee, and vary in value from about 
ls. 3d. each to above £100.* 


SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIFTY. 

January 11.—Mr. Landseer read a_ portion 
of a contemplated continuation of his Sabeean 
Researches, of which the subject was an expla- 
nation of the two principal of the scu!ptured 
figures sent from Nimrud to the British Museum 
by Mr. Layard. Both of these figures are 
winged: one is bird-headed, and they stand in 
the same authoritative attitude, with the left 
leg advanced. Mr. L. showed that the relievos 
now in our national collection are not the first 
appearance in England of these two Deific 
figures; one of which, he explained to be the 
tutelar deity of Assyria ; the other, that of the 
Jews during their periods of apostacy from the 
true faith. The Assyrian deity, or sub-deity 
under the supreme Ormazd, was a personifica- 
tion of the planet now ‘called by its Roman 
denomination of Mercury; the other figure is 
that of the personified Saturn, which St. Stephen, 
quoting the prophet Amos, styles the Star of 
Israel. These postulates were illustrated by 
various reasonings, chiefly deduced from the 
engraved Sabecan cylinders, supported by quo- 
tations from Scripture, and from the classical 
authorities. In the course of his reasonings, 
Mr. Landseer took occasion to render popularly 
manifest that the division of time into periods 
of seven days, each named after the planets, was 
not of Mosaic, nor of Divine appointment ; but 
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originated with the remote ancestry of the 
Hebrew nation; and he demonstrated, from 
extant documents, that the invention and prac- 
tical exercise of the sculptor’s art preceded that 
of writing,—with other correlative matters, Im- 
pressions from two of the antique cylinders 
were produced, wherein the planet Mercury 
appears posited in Aquarius, Saturn in like 
manner within the sign Capricorn—both being 
hieroglyphical registers of nocturnal horoscopes, 
as is evinced by the co-presence in both of the 
moon, and other corroborative evidence. 

Mr. Layard was present, on his return to this 
country from the East, and he communicated to 
the society many interesting particulars in con- 
nection with his explorations at Nimrud; and 
among others, the recent discovery of an 
Egyptian cartouche, with the hieroglyph of an 
Assyrian Deity or King engraved upon it. 


ANTIQUITIES OF NINEVEH, 


Mr. K, Layarp, on his way home from the East, 
having stayed a short while at Paris, and shown 
his portfolio of 270 drawings to M. Felix Lajard, 
that gentleman has laid an account of these 
Archeological treasures before the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, of which the 
Journal des Deébats gives a highly complimentary 
report. Since then, Mr. Layard has arrived in 
London, and deposited some of his Ninevehn re- 
mains in the British Museum, and at a meeting 
of the Trustees, last Saturday, read a paper on 
the subject, and exhibited his drawings. Here, 
as in Paris, where they had the additional grati- 
fication of comparing this collection with that of 
M. Botta; from Khorsabad, a deep interest is 
excited, and we look with impatience for the 
arrangements of these extraordinary and impor- 
tant discoveries in our National Establishment. 
M. Lajard, it appears, maintains a theory that 
the Nimrud bas-reliefs are several centuries 
more ancient than those at Khorsabad; and that 
from their resemblance to Persepolitan Symbols, 
they belong to the worship of Mithra (the 
Astarte or Mylitta of other nomenclatures). He 
dwelt with enthusiastic praise on ourcountryman’s 
vast and successful labours, and on the crowning 
of an enterprize which had produced this grand 
revelation of history, religion, customs, costume, 
and, in short, every particular belonging to the 
Assyrian people and empire. The extreme lux- 
uriousness of their Asiatic life was manifest in 
every article pertaining to the court of Nineveh 
—the rich dresses, splendid jewels, magnificent 
furniture, and exquisite works of art. From 
these it appeared that the Greeks had borrowed 
much from the elder Assyria, But as we shall 
shortly be able to inspect the copied inscriptions, 
vases, terra-cotta figures, drawings, and monu- 
ments in the British Museum, we shall, for the 
present, rest on this general notice, and only 
mention our satisfaction at the liberal and hand- 
some manner in which Mr. Layard’s services to 
archeology and ancient history have been pro- 
claimed by M. Lajard, and re-echoed by the 
Journal des Débats, Such sentiments are honour- 
able to all parties and to both countries. They are 
seemly offerings to universal literature, and put 
toshame the petty jealousies and miserable envy 
which so often attack the claims of merit, and 
try to depreciate the just meed of the deserving. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday,—Statistical, 8 p.m.—Chemical, 8 p.m.—Me- 
dical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 p.m.—Horticultural, 3 p.m.— 
Civil Engineers, 8 p.m, (anniversary.) 

Wednesday.—Geological, 84 p.m.—London Institution, 

p.m, 

Thursday.— Royal, 84 p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 84 p.m. M. Faraday on 
the Diamagnetic Condition of Flame and Gases. 

Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m.—Royal Botanic, 3}, p.m.— 
Westminster Medical, 8 p.m. P 
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FINE ART S. 


The Rejected Cartoons. London, T. M‘Lean, 
F. Syrett. 

We do not know that ever our School of Fine 
Arts was illuminated by so clever and entertain- 
a jeu d’esprit as this. It reminds us of some of 
the masterly caricatura which proceeded from the 
greatest of Yealian artists two centuries ago, and 
in which, through the most ludicrous images 
and extravagant outlines, some of the highest 
principles of art were exemplified. For be it 
observed, that in productions of this kind, by 
men of eminent talents, ridicule becomes a test 
of truth, and the most wholesome and important 
lessons may be taught through the medium of 
the burlesque. We find it so in these pseudo- 
Selections. 

Thesesubjects are happily chosen and humour- 
ously executed ; and the descriptive letter-press 
and critical remarks, add much to the poignancy 
of the satire, as well as to the merriment of the 
conception. Some of them playfully parody 
genuine Cartoons which we have seen in West- 
minster Hall ; and the peculiarities and man- 
nerism of particular artists. Others aim most 
laughably at the hardness of the middle-age and 
German schools, to which there exists so strong 
a tendency to return, as if they, and not Nature, 
were the original fountains of pictorial art. And 
others again embody general ridicule upon the 
false and absurd in every branch; and by a very 
slight strain of exaggerations, show how un- 
meaning and worthless such performances are. 
A free hand and whimsical execution, and a 
quaint and fertile fancy pervades the whole. 

‘¢ A Norman Bishop polling off the long ringlets 
of Henry I.,’’ to check the vanity of the king 
therein, worthily opens the ball. The “Queen”’ is 
admirable. ‘St. George and the Dragon,”’ is a 
delightful piece of fun ; and the “ Fight between 
Richard and Saladin,” as grotesque a joke with 
horsés thrown into violent attitudes, as can well 
be imagined. But, if we were to go through 
the score, we could only repeat the same expres- 
sions of laudation. ‘‘ King John signing Magna 
Charta” is quite a novel version of that great 
act; and the “ Surrender of Calais,’’ an 
equally new idea of that great fact. ‘‘The King, 
the Queen, the Suppliants, and the Doomed 
Martyrs,” are a precious crowd ; and the ‘‘ Black 
Prince, and the Citizen presenting the Key,” 
incidents of a most amusing sort. The same 
Prince, at a later historical period, entering 
London with his prisoner, the King of France, 
is a capital cut at medieval imitations; and 
** Perkin Warbeck Reading his Confession,” a 
drollery of the first water. Of the seven remain- 
ing unnoticed, several relate to Henry VIII, 
and are full of point. ‘* Striking Scene between 
Elizabeth and Essex” is truly a striking bit of 
character, costume, and expression,—the picture 
in earnest made sport in effect. The ‘ First 
Knight of the Garter,’”’ is a playful quiz upon 
one of our most justly celebrated contemporaries, 
from whose prolific mind and masterly handling 
always emanate proofs of exuberant invention 
as a poet, and unrivalled skill as a draughtsman. 
ry last not least, we have to mention ‘‘ Una 
and the Lion,”—sure such a pair were never 
seen; and “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” in 
which the spectator will recognise other excel- 
lent parodies. Altogether, we repeat, both in 
the prints, and in the remarks upon them, there 
is a fund of humour and talent which will make 
this 1 pageemn popular with all classes, and 
useful to connoisseurs, and beneficial to emu- 
lous and competing artists. If painted at large, 
instead of in little, and hung in the Houses of 
oe they might enliven many a dull 





NOTES FROM ABROAD, 
5 | Periodical Ph —We are favoured by 
@ letter from Mr, Heis, of Aix la Chapelle, rela- 











tive to the magnificent fall of stars in 1847. This 
gentleman found that several of these appear- 
ances were formed by two distinct groups of 
meteors. Thus, in the month of August, he saw 
a point of emanation at 40° of ascension right, 
and + 55° of declension, and another point of 
emanation at 260° of ascension right, and + 47° 
of declension. In the month of December there 
were still two distinct centres of emergents, 
situated respectively at 105° of ascension right, 
and + 34° of déclension; and of 27° of ascen- 
sion right, and + 77° of declension. At the 
periodical epoch of November, the evening of 
the 11th only permitted of an observation, and 
then the sky at Aix la Chapelle was clear only 
from 6 o’clock to 83. In this interval 50 falling 
stars were noted, of which Mr. Heis gives the 
apparent frajet. On the 8th of December, from 
Gh. 1lm. to 11h. 46m., 152 falling stars were re- 
gistered. On the 10th, 139 meteors were noted 
from 6h. 8m. to 12h. 14m. These numbers, 
therefore, were, in the first case, 26 falling stars 
per hour; and in the second, 23. Mr. Heis also 
states, that the nights following the 10th of De- 
cember were remarkable for the frequency of 
falling stars. On the 10th he observed an 
aurora borealis, rather faint ; and on the 17th a 
very brilliant northern light. The latter was 
also seen at Brussels. 

The Chevalier Léwenstern.—We have the plea- 
sure to announce that the learned archeologist 
and traveller, the Chevalier de Liwenstern, who 
has for some years enriched the pages of the 
Literary Gazette by his letters on the progress of 
his decypherment of the Assyrian writing from 
the monument of Khorsabad, has just been 
elected a corresponding member of the Geogra- 
phical Society of Russia; a Society which it 
will be observed from a recent number of the 
Literary Gazette has taken a high position among 
the learned societies of Europe. 

The Preservation’and Resloration of Rubens’ 


famous Antwerp Pictures continues to be a sub- 


ject of deep interest both to connoisseurs and 
amateurs. A committee, composed of Baron 
Wappers, Messrs. de Keyser, Navez, Leys, de 
Brackeleer, and other gentlemen, has been ap- 
pointed to consider of the best method, and to 
hear reports and opinions. A valuable note on 
the preservation of ancient paintings, by M. Paul 
Bierders, has been sent in to the committee by 
the Royal Academy. 

The Pope has just issued his third condemna- 
tory decree, by which the following works are con- 
signed to the Index Librorum Prave Doctrine : 
—1. L’Eco di Savonarola, foglio mensile diretto 
da’ Italiani Cristiani ; 2. Prelectiones de Ecclesia 
Christi, quas habuit in Academia Ticinensi 
Petrus Tamburinus Brixianus, Lipsie et Colonize 
Agrippine, vel quocunque loco aut tempore ; 
3. Large Catechism of the Christian Catholic 
Doctrine—id est Catechismus Doctrine Catho- 
licee major in usum Ecclesiarum et Scholarum, 
in primis pro discipulis tertiz classis, nec non 
pro iis qui diebus dominicis in scholis congre- 
gantur, Auctore Dr. Janmann, denuo Ecclesie 
Cathedralis Rottenburgensis, eum approbatione 
Rmi Ordinariatis, donec corrigatur decret. 
eod.; 4, Gemiti dt un anima penitente, ricavati 
dalla Divina Scrittura e dai SS. Padri; 5. 
Xaverii Gmeineri Ces. Reg. Hist., Prof. PP. 
Institutiones Juris Ecclesiastici ad principias 
juris nature et civitatis methodo scientifica 
adornitee. 

A rich Literary Treasure has been found among 
the papers of the Baroness Von Wollzogen, 
namely, a dramatic sketch by Schiller. It is the 
history of Sophia of Cleves, and consequently 
refers to that bloody period, upon which fresh 
light has lately been thrown. The sketch com- 
prises a complete view of the transactions, in 
acts and scenes; a statement of the subjects and 
of the dialogues ; the-delineations of the charac- 
ters and of their expressions, nay, in some 
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places, even the names of the actors to whom 
the parts were to be assigned, but there is not a 
single line of poetry throughout the whole. 
Whether this sketch will appear in print is not 
stated; but as the baroness has left her MSS. to 
an old friend, who intends to publish some of 
them, we may hope that this sketch may be 
included. Schiller nowhere speaks of this sketch, 
either in his letters to Géethe or to Kérner. 

Artificial Minerals.—A most favourable report 
on the experiments and productions of M. Ebel- 
men (see Literary Gazette, No. 1597, p. 626) 
has been read at the Academy of Sciences, 
Paris; and his memoir ordered to be inserted 
in Le Recueil des Savants Etrangers. 

Medal of Humboldt,—The King of Prussia has 
presented several persons in Berlin with a large 
medal, which has been struck in honour of 
Alexander Van Humboldt, They are of gold, 
silver, and bronze. The gold medals are worth 
80 dueats. On one side is the portrait of the 
illustrious savant; and, on the other, a charm- 
ing allegory relative to his Cosmos. 

The Dutch, it is well known, ascribe the in- 
vention of printing to Laurent Koster, who lived 
at the beginning of the 15th century. A colos- 
sal marble statue is now being made, which is to 
be erected at Harlem, Koster’s native city, by 
public subscription, chiefly among the printers 
and booksellers of Holland. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY, 

THE POLYNESIAN PRESS, 
Ovr last file of Journals from Honolutu, among 
its Government Reports contains an account of 
the Press so different from that of the, old 
World, and in old States, that we have selected 
it for the information of our readers, We might 
regret that we cannot do so in the language of 
the Hawaiian Islands ; but perhaps a specimen 
advertisement from the same paper may suffice 
in that respect. 

(“OLELO HOAKAKA. Ke hoike aku neio M. KEKU- 
ANAOA inakanakaa pau loa, aole make hoaie mai lakou 
ia Moss Kexkuatwai kana keiki, no ka mea aole oia e 
aku i ka aie o ua Mose la.”’) 

The Press Report is as follows : 

{Translation.] 
Report of the Minister of the Interior. 

I tay before you the report of the Director of 
the Public Press. By it you will be made 
acquainted with the income derived to the Gov- 
ernment from that establishment, and also 
the expenses thereof from the 1st of May to the 
1st of April of the present year. 
The expenditures have been for— 

House-rent, press, and materials, 

originally ae ia a 

Paper, ink, labour, &c. for 3 years 


Dollars. 
3,686,57 
18,006,38 


21,692,95 


Total a gs 
The income has been— 
Money se ; 12,791,01 
Debts now due - . ie .. _ 1,577,67 
Printing materials on hand .  2,681,31 
Native and English laws and other 

bookson hand .. ns -.  1,000,00 

Total, - a 

Loss to Government, as 3,642,96 

There has, however, been a great amount of 
work done for the Government in printing 
blanks, stamps, &c., for which nothing has been 
paid. If everything of this kind be estimated 
at cost, then the income of the Public Press 
would exceed the expenditure. 

There are many at the present time who read 
the Polynesian newspaper, and hold it in high 
estimation. The paper has many readers in the 
Pacific, there are many in foreign countries, and 
the number is increasing. Those in foreign 
countries express their high approbation of the 
peer, and nu nerous articles have been extracted 

m it and introduced into the newspapers of 


18,049,99 
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the United States and England. At present, 
Towever, the paper is of a small size, so small 
that i: excludes much important matters, and it 
js sm ler than is usually printed in other places. 
it nas therefore been determined that, at the 
commencement of the next volume in the month 
of May, the paper shall be enlarged. For the 
purpose of carrying this design into effect a large 
press and materials have been ordered, and their 
arrival is constantly expected. 

The smallness cf the building used as a print- 
ing office, and its location, are unfavourable to 
the business, and therefore, with the approbation 
of the Privy Council, there has been commenced 
a new building at Honolulu Hale, which it is 
expected will be soon completed. To defray 
these new outlays of expense for building and 
printing materials, I request that there may be 
an appropriation made by you at your present 
meeting. 


Dollars. 
For press, type, and paper, 2,000,00 
For building, 4,500,00 


* When the new building is finished and the 
above-mentioned articles obtained, the office 
will then be so well supplied that nothing more, 
except .paper and ink, will be wanted for some 
years. 








THS DRAMA. 


Drury Lane.—On Monday a new tenor, M. 
Santiago, made his début in Reeves’s part in the 
Maid of Honour; it would be unfair to pro- 
nounce upon this geatleman’s qualifications, from 
seeing him in this part, which he had under- 
taken at very short notice ; he appears, however, 
to have mastered the language very tolerably, 
and though not very favourably received, in 
following so excellent a singer as Mr. Reeves, 
yet he exhibited considerable taste in his treat- 
ment of the airs, and having twice heard him 
again in Linda, we are disposed to think more 
favourably of his powers. A second hearing of 
Balfe’s new opera does not induce us to alter 
our opinion of the work; though much better 
done, it is, in a musical point of view, dull and 
motiveless. Miss Birch has become a little 
more animated, and Miss Miran continues to 
gain well merited applause for her Orpheus song. 

Linda of Chamouny was given for the first 
time on Wednesday, with three new singers, 
two baritones, and a soprano, Mrs. J. Lea. The 
début of this lady was the event of the evening, 
and it came off with éclat; she is very pretty, 
and in manner and voice, reminds one forcibly 
of Castellan; her organ is sweet but not power- 
ful, and she modulates with great expression ; 
her acting is impassioned and graceful, and she 
appears to be quite unaffected by her first ap- 
pearance on the stage: she sang the music with 
precision, and in the final rondo exhibited 
considerable powers of vocalisation. She is, 
however, more remarkable for a sweetness and 
delicacy of voice and manner. Of the gentle- 
men singers, Mr, J. Lea and Mr. Gregg, we 
cannot say much in praise ; the latter has a fine 
organ, but it is wofully out-of control. Miss 
Miran’s was a charming performance, and per- 
haps deserves more praise than any other, her 
opening air with the quasi hurdy-gurdy accom- 
pauiment, was very nicely sung, and her sing- 
ing was steady and musician-like throughout ; 
she will become a great accession to our opera, 
which, since the days of Mrs. A. Shaw, has lost 
its contralto. 

Princess’s—Mme. Anna Thillon has been 
delighting the audiences here in a musical 
version of the Sultan ; though there is not much 
music in it, only three little waltz sort of songs, 
with a good deal of la, la, la, a la Suisse, and 
not very creditable to Mr. Loder, who is capable 
of better things ; it is, however, a very amusing 
little piece, and with such a Rowalana, cannot 


fail to please. On Wednesday, Mrs, Mowatt and 
Mr. Davenport attempted Beatrice and Benedick 
in Much Ado About Nothing. It was an indif- 
ferent performance throughout, and not likely to 
create an enthusiasm for these transatlantic 
histrionists; the redeeming points of the even- 
ing, however, were the Dogberry of Mr. Comp- 
ton, and the Hero of Miss Susan Cushman ; both 
excellent, 

Marylebone.—On Wednesday Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton’s charming love story, The Lady of 
Lyons, was produced at Mrs. Warncr’s pretty 
theatre, with all the attentions to scenic appoint- 
ments, costumes, and accessories which have 
so highly characterised this lady’s management. 
The play was, on the whole, well performed, 
but we must take exception to Mr. George 
Vining’s otherwise clever impersonation of 
Claude Melnotte on account of his voice, which 
occasionally grated very harshly on the ear ; in 
all other respects he showed that he had dili- 
gently studied the part, which he looked admi- 
rably. Mrs. Warner’s Pauline Deschapelles was 
quiet and agreeable, and Mr. Cooke’s Damas a 
genuine piece of acting in the right school. The 
house was very full, the audienee attentive to 
the pla;, and, to all appearances, much amused 
with the laughabilities of the pantomime. 

Scottish Minstrelsy,—On Monday, Mr. Wilson 
recommenced his entertainments for the season 
in Store-street, and gave a rich treat of the 
humourous, pathetic, and simple, in Scottish 
song. His performances delighted the audience, 
though he thought it (as they did not) neces- 
sary to apologise for acold. Mr. Jolley has suc- 
ceeded to the task of accompanying these vari- 
ously characteristic compositions on the piano- 
forte, and accomplishes it most successfully. 

Mendelssohn’s Compositions.—A selection was 
performed at Exeter Hall, on Wednesday even- 
ing ; the choruses by Mr. Hullah’s scholars, and 
the orchestra by Mr. Wiilly’s band. 

The Society of British Musicians gave their 
sixth and last chamber concert. Several novel- 
ties were produced of considerable merit, and 
much talent displayed. May we hope from this 
that the Society will assume a more important 
place in the musical world ? 








VARIETIES. 


The Caxton Memorial.—We had begun to 
think that this design had died a natural death, 
and that the 7'ypical Lamp-post and Fountain 
Monument to the introducer of printing into 
England, was abandoned after the failure of the 
initiative meeting at the Society of Arts. But 
it seems that the taper is still a-light: “ Jack’s 
alive, and alive he is: if he dies in your hand 
’tis a forfeit.” But, alas! The subscriptions 
so largely anticipated from every part of Eng- 
land, and even from America, so that there was 
no knowing how to employ so vast a sum without 
building squares about Westminster Abbey, has 
dropt dribblingly in; and, but for a few publishers 
and printers, would hardly have been worth the 
trouble of collecting. Perhapsit may furnish an 
imaginary statue of Caxton from the much 
questioned woodcut, The matter has been sadly 
mis-managed ; and it isa pity, for if it had been 
properly shaped at first, the country and Caxton 
might both have been honoured. 

London Sewerage.—It appears, from the pro- 
ceedings of the last Court of Sewers, held on 
Thursday, that Government, in order to save 
time, have promptly undertaken to have a minute 
and complete survey made of the metropolis, 
and a large map thereof engraved; so that a 
consistent and effectual system of drainage and 
sewerage may be applied to every part, and 
much inconsistency and expense be hereafter 
saved, besides contributing to the diminution of 





disease in our populous capital, 








A Heavy Snow Storm fell in the North, at the 
close of last week ; and on Monday, a magnifi- 
cent rose-coloured aurora borealis (similar to that 
in November) illuminated the whole heavens. 

Pseudo-portrait of Charles I. — If, from the 
sublime to the ridiculous be but a step, surely 
from the tragic to the ludicrous is no more. The 
Velasquez (?) portrait of Charles I. has been 
seized for rent. 

Uranus.—A third satellite to this planet is 
stated to have been ascertained at Pulkova, and 
its revolution to be completed in ninety-four 
hours. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Catalogue of London Periodicals, Newspapers, Law 
Reports, and Transactions of various Sccieties for 1848, 
royal 8vo, sewed, 1s,—Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland, 
by the Four Masters, 2nd edit., by J. Donovan, Esq.,3 vols. 
ito, cloth, 8/. 8s.—Anuals of the Kingdom of Ireland, by the 
Four Masters, 2nd edit., by J. Donovan, Esq.. foyal 4to, 
cloth, 12/. 12s.—Keith’s Evidence of Prophecy, 36th edit. 
8vo, cloth, 20s. — Proof impressions of plates to ditto, 
oblong folio, sewed, 20s.—Marryat’s (I’. 8.) Borneo and 
Indian Archipelago, imperial 8vo, cloth, 3is. 6d.—Mur- 
ray’s (W.) Tables for the Reduction of Spanish Dollars, 
&e., 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.—Gardiner’s (W.) Flora of Forfar- 
shire, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6¢d.—Smith’s (W, Hl.) Twelve- 
month’s Residence in Ireland during the Famine, &c., 
foolscap, cloth, 3s. 6d.—Mitchell’s (Rev. G.) Young Man’s 
Guide against Infidelity, 12mo, cloth, 9s.— Murphy’s 
(J. G., L.L.D.) Grammar of Latin Language, 12mo, cloth, 
2s.—Eastern Arboretum, by James Grigor, 8vo, cloth, 
reduced to 12s.—Mark Wilton; The Merchant Clerk, by 
Rev. C. B. Taylor, post 8vo, cloth, 9s.—Miller’s (Thomas) 
Treatise on Water-colour Painting, royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
—Congregational Independency, by Ralph Wardlaw, D.D., 
foolscap, cloth, 5s. 6d,—Belgium, the Khine, Switzerland, 
and Holland, by J. S. Buckingham, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 28. 
—Ethies of Nonconformity, by Edward Miall, foolscap, 
cloth, 2s, 6d.—Prayers for Use of Families, by Rev. W. J. 
Hall, second edition, 8vo, cloth, 3s.—Sterling’s Essays and 
‘Tales, edited by Archdeacon Hare, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 
2ls.—The Saints’ Tragedy, by Charles Kingsley, l2mo, 
cloth, 5s.— Oliver and Boyd's Edinburgh Almanack for 
1848, 18mo, bound, 4s.—Antichrist, a Poem, by Rev. H. 
Newton, b.A., 8vo, cloth, 9s.—Montmorency, a Roman 
Catholic ‘Tale, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d.—Rose’s Analytical 
Chemistry, 8vo, cloth, 16s.—Questions and Answers on 
Arrangements of Social Life, 18mo, half-bound, 2s. 6d.—A 
History of the Hampden Controversy, by Rev. Henry 
Christmas, M.A., 8vo, boards, 4s. 6d.—Southey’s (‘Thomz) 
Rise, Progress, and Present State of Colonial Wools, 8vu, 
cloth, 12s.—Jane Eyre, 3 vols. second edition, loth, 3ls. 6d. 
—Four Sermons, Preached before the Queen, by Bishop of 
Oxford, foolscap, cloth, 4s.—The Change, or a Memoir of 
Lieut.-Col. Holcombe, C.B., 12mo, cloth. 4s.—History of 
Auricular Confession, by Count C. P. De Lasteyrie, trans- 
lated by Cocks, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 2ls.—A Bridal Gift, 
new edition, vellum, 12s.; morocco, 2ls.—Club Sermons, 
by Rev. A. Gibson, M.A., second edition, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 
—The Bass Rock, its Civil and Ecclesiastical History, 10s, 
—The Willmot Family, by Mrs. Drummond, 18mo, cloth, 
3s.--A Wayfarer’s Notes on the Shores of the Levant, 
&e., by C. B. Young, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 6d — Waverléy 
Novels, vol. 4, 3s. cloth; 2s. 6d. sewed.—Watt’s Divine 
and Moral Songs, set to Music, 3s.—Brock’s Church and 
the Sacrament, 3s.—Gauntlett’s Bible Psalms, 12mo, cloth, 
5s. —Gauntlett’s Chaunts, 12mo, cloth, 6s.—A Book of 
Irish Antiquities, by W. F. Wakeman, 12mo, cloth, 5s.— 
Tales and Poems, by Lord Byron, royal 8vo, morocco extra, 
31s. 6d.—English Misrule and Irish Misdeeds, by Aubrey 
de Vere, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. —Christianity, or the 
Catholic Faith Demonstrated, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 6d.—De la 
Voyes, The Pronouncing Vocabulary, 12mo, bound, 4s. 6d. 
—tThe Art of Rigging, 12s.—Steam Warfare in the Parana, 
Commander Mackinnon, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 2ls. — The 
Imitation of Christ, by Thomas a Kempis, with Essay by 
Chalmers, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d,— M‘Cheyne’s Basket of 
Fragments, second edition, foolscap, cloth, 4s.—Grout’s 
Beauties of Modern British Poetry, third edition, foolscap, 
cloth, 3s. 6d.—Kennaway’s Family Prayers, fourth edition, 
18mo, cloth, ls. 6d. — Bonar’s Prophetical Landmarks, 
second edition, foolscap, cloth, 5s—County Courts’ Law 
List for 1848, 12mo, bound, 10s. 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME, 
[This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 


1848 h. m. 8. 1848. m. 
Jan.15 . . . 12 9332) Jan.19 .. 12 10 53°4 
16. 1. . — 9 543 2... —1LW6 
ae —lwh7 21... —11 291 
IB. . _ 


10 34-4 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Erratum. In our Deri > Sie of Mr, Bate- 
man’s Antiquities of shire, 1. 9 in second paragraph, 
the outhaae father is styled a “ distinguished Gadiaae 
before him,” instead of a distinguished barrow-man ; for 
he, like his son, was a gentleman of private fortune, and 
only dug and laboured in the cause of archeology. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
GRAND OPERA. 

ON MONDAY, January 17th, Her 

will perform Donrzertr’ s OPERA, 

“THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR.” 


Edgar (Master of Ravenswood), Mr. REEVES. 
Colonel Ashton, Mr. WHITWORTH. 
Raymond, Mr. WEISS. 

Lucy Ashton, Madame DORUS GRAS, 


The Orchestra conducted by Mons. Hector BERLIOZ. 
After which the New Pantomime, called, 
“FRIAR RUSH, OR HARLEQUIN AND 
KING GOLD.” 

TUESDAY, for the 3d time, 
“LINDA OF CHAMOUNY.” 
WEDNESDAY, 

“THE MAID OF HONOUR,” 
THURSDAY, 

“ LINDA OF CHAMOUNY.” 


Majesty’s Servants 


FRIDAY, 
“THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR.” 


SATURDAY, 
“THE MAID OF HONOUR.” 
The new PANTOMIME every evening. 
Bellini’s Opera “‘I PURITANI,” arranged for the 


English stage, will shortly be performed. Gluck’s Grand 
Opera seria, *‘ IPHIGENIA,”is also in rehearsal. 


HEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE.— 
MONSEILUR HECTOR BERLIOZ has the honour to 
state, that his FIRST GRAND CONCERT in this Country 
will take place in the Theatre Royal Drury Lane, on 
Monday, Feb. 7th. Full particulars will be duly announced. 


GRISI as NORMA, Jenny Lind in the character 
= Figliadel Résalinonto, Edward the Sixth, the benevol: nt 
Pope Pius IX., Henry VII., and James I., the Heroes mame and 
Gough, the whole in new and magnificent dresses, up for the 
present se . Open from 11 till dusk, and from 7 7 ri 10 at wp ne 
Adinission 1s. aay Room. 6d.—Madame TUSSAUD and 
INS, Bazaar, Baker Street. “This is one of the best exhibitions 
in the metropolis.”—The Times. 


REDUCED RATES FOR TERM POLICIES 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 











Directors. 
Joseph Mvore, M. Ds Rago oy 
ington, Esq. Richa arvey, 

Sonn Biccuell, M.D. Jeceph Henry Green, Esq. 
Sir Benj. C. Brodic, Bart., F.R.S. | Oliver Hargreave. Esq. 
Hev. Alfred B. Clough, M. A. Clement Huc, M.D. 
Samuel Cooper, Esq Samuel Merriman, M.D. 
Rev. ‘aeoveas: Baie MAA. Andrew A. Mieville, Esq. 
Thomas Davics . John Rt. Mowbray, Esq. 
James Dunlap, M1 D. Andrew Spottiswoode, Esq. 


JN addition to Assurances on Healthy Lives, 

this Society continues to grant Policies on the Lives of Persons 
subject to = eat Asthma, Rupture, and other Diseases, on the pay- 
ment of a Premium proportioned to the increased risk. The plan of 
grantin, Senger ge on Invalid Lives originated with this Office in 
the beg! 


Tape or Premioms ror Asscnino £100 on a HeattHYy Lirs. 
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ti if ‘Assurance may be effected with this Society 
ona: Police ’ aie lives of Persons in any . 


jes are 
sta’ on of Every AcE. 


BONUSESB. 


The two first Divisions averaged £22 per cent. on the estate 
paid. e Third, declared Jan- 
uary, 187, ave 

large amount of 


an per -: and, from the 
pret: cage for future appropriation, and other 
. ba ayo pre  Rennete er are expected to exceed that Amount. 

’s on mech is steadily incnEasine, is nuw up- 
‘whet of “il 000 per alnum, 

Tables of Rates (with the hast Report), can be obtained of 
GEO. H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary 
No. 99, Groat Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 





PALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
Established sae 

ivector 
Sir John Barrow, Bart., F.R.S. 
Capt. C. John Bosanquet, RN. 
poet c age isq- 
Lord R. K. Douglas, F. ~ S. 
Gnaviee ‘Liliott, Esq., F.R.S 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. 
Wm. A. Guy, M.D. 


Henry peng =, === 
— Hon. Sir T. Fremantle, 


s .- rray, Esq 

Samuel Skinner, 

Sir William Young, Bart. 
Physician—Seth Thompson, M.D. 

New Rates or Premrom.—The Directorsof this Society, with the 
view of meeting the wants and wishes of the large class of persons 
who prefer the present Advantages of Reduced Premiums to a 
prospective bonus in the shape of an addiion to their Policies, 

ave constructed a new Scale, 1 on the safest and most approved 
data, viz., the Experience Tables recently compiled by a Committee 
of Actuaries, from the records of seventeen of the leading London 
offices, including the Amicable and the Equi 

The Society now offers the following advanta 

The lowest Scale of re heen can be safely adopted. 

For an Assurance of £100, payable at death. 
Age... 0... &113 1 
a .. 210 
Age @.. 218 7 
Other ages at proportionate rates 

Undoubted security, guaranteed by a large capital ; an influential 
proprietary ; the long standing of the office ; and the satisfactory 
results of its business. 

Facility in the settlement of claims, which are payable within 
three months from the date of proof. 

Liberty to travel in any part of Europe, without extra premium. 

Loans equivalent to the value of the policie: 

To those who desire to secure the advantages of a prospective 

bonus, by a small additional outlay, the deed of settlement assigns 
Four-fifths of the Profits. 

muses may be commuted for equivalent reductions of premium 
at the option of the assured, by which pede gage the amount 
originally assured may be kept up at a continually decreasing cost. 

Insurances effected on joint as well as on gor lives, for short 
terms or otherwise, and to meet any specified contingency. 

Premiums may in one sum, or in any other equitable 
manner to —_ the convenience of -the public. 

rhe age of the life assured is admitted on the policy at the time 
of eff g the assurance, or at any other time, on production of 
satisfactory proof. 

Every infor ae and assistance will be given to assurers, either 
at the offices, » Waterloo Place, London; or by the Suciety’s 
—e, established § in all principal towns. 

. 1847. . LODGE, Secretary and Actuary, 


Age .. 





THIRD SEPTENNIAL BONUS. 


(jROWN ILIFE-ASSURANCE COMPANY, | * 
33, New Bridge-Street, Blackfriars, London. 


DIRECTORS. 

GEORGE H. HOOPER, Esq., Chairman. 

SIR JOHN KIRKLAND, Deputy-Chairman. 
John Chapman, E emer Moody, R.E. 
Charles Chipeazdate ale, . Esq. John Nelson, 5 
James Colquhoun, Esq. + L.L.D. R ichard Norman, Esq. 
B. D. Colvin, E ander Stewart, Esq. 
Thomas Harrison, Esq. William Wilson, Esq. 
Jameson Hunter, Esq. 


Auditors—J. H. Forbes, Esq. Jas. Mitchell, Esq. O. Ommanney, Esq 
Physician—Sir C. F. Forbes, M.D., K.C.H., 23, Argyll-Street. . 
Surgeon—Samuel Selly, Esq., F. R.S., 1, St. Helen's Place. 
Standing Counsel—Charles Ellis, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Hale, Boys, and Austen. 
Baukers—DBank of —.. 

Actuary—J. M. Kainbow, 


p Alexa 
Rear-Admural inden, C.B., M.P. | illiam W hitmore, Esq. 
1 


On a THIRD SEPTENNIAL INVESTIGATION into the 
affairs of this Company, to the 25th MAKCH Bonus, amount- 
ing on the average to 31 per cent. on the Plemis vb paid for the pre- 

ing Seven Years, was assigned to all Policies of at least Thice 
Years’ stanaing. and effected for the whole duratiun of li 

To similar Volicies the following Bonuses were declared “at former 

Divisions, viz, :— 


First Division, in 1832. 


On the average, upwards of 26 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
Second Division, in 1839. 
On the average, 33 per cent. on the fremiums paid for the preceding 
Seven Years. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS OFFICE, 


others, are: 

1. A participation ceptensiaily in two-thirds of the lrofits, which 
may be applied either in reduction of the Premium, or to augment the 
sum assur 

2 Premiums may be paid in a limited number of annual sums, in - 
stead ef by annual paymenrs for the whole of life; the Uoricy cun- 
tinuing to participate in profits after the Payment of such ?'remiums 

as Ceas 

The Assurance or Premium Fuad js not subject to any charge for 
Interest to Proprietors. 

Permission to pass to Continental Ports between Brest and the 
Elbe inclusive. 

. Parties (includng Officers of the Army, Navy, East India (om- 
ean » and Merchant “Bervice,) may be assured to reside in or proceed 
toall partsof the Worl, at l'remiums calculated on real data. 

6. Claims to be paid within three months. 

7. The Assured may dispose of their Policies to the Company. 

8. No charge but for Policy Stamps 

The Prospectus, Tables of Rates, &c, to be had at the Office in Lon- 


A its. 
ees T, G. CONYERS, Secretary. 





POSTAGE STAMPS, and 
return, and post free, you will ~ ery ager 0a Tea-spoon, 
co Wwauen' Soli lid “Albata Plate, te og is rapidl ly superseding 
Sitter for all domestic uses. It is equally sweet and handsome as 
Silver itself. ‘this is the only solid su ptitete now sold; and, unlike 
Plated Goods of any kind, there is nothing to wear off; so that the 
more you rub and clean it, the better it will continue to look, 
though it should be in daily use for Fifty years. Don't be afraid to 
put it to any test, and then send your order. A full catalogue of 
yrices, with patterns of every other article manufactured from t 
~autiful Metal, wili be enclosed with the sam ple > Spovn, Leche v tog 
C. Watson, 4] and 42, Barbican, and 16 Norton Folgate, Loudon. 
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SOCIETY | for the DISCHARGE and RELIEF 
of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL DEBTS throughout 
ENGLAND and WALES: established 1772. 
Presidcnt--The Earl of ROMNEY. 
VICE-PRESI DEN TS. 
Lord Kenyon tig 


Treasurer—Benjamin Bond 
Auditors—John Pepys, Ex re, es 

Ata Meeting of Governors, held i ven-street, on Wednesiag, 
the 5th day of January, 1848, the cases of 16 petitioners were con- 
sidered, of which 14 were approved, one rejected, and one deferred 
for inquiry. 

Since the Meeting held on the Ist of December, 1847, 11 debtors, of 
whom 1 ine had wives and 11 children, have been discha akg from the 
prisons in England and Wales, the expense of w « liberation, 
including every charge connecte: with the Society, w: vas £95 6s. lld., 
and the following Benefactons received since the last Report :— 
ee Watson, Es > A £3 

The Rev. Charles Proby oh 6B oe - § 
Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co. a5 OS oe 
Mrs. 8S. Cholmondeley, per Messrs. Hoare | A 2 

Benefactions are received by Benjamin B. nd Ca ‘bbell, Esq., the 
Treasurer, 1, Brick court, Temple ; also by the following bankers :— 
Messrs. Cocks, Curries, Drummonds, Herries, Hoares, Veres ; and by 
the Secretary, 7, Craven-street, Strand, where the books may be seen 
by those who are inclined to support. the Charity, and where the 
Society meet on the first W: a a € met mont 

LU NN, Seerctary. 


20 
00 
50 
00 





sD. J. DENT, by distinct oppeiatmente, 
watch and.clock maker to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert 
and H.I.M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his 
stock of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at 
this season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his Various assortments. Latlie ps’ gold watches, with 
gold dials,and jewelled in four ay each ; gentlemen's ditto, 
enamel dials, io g8.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs. ; substantial and 
accurately -going silver lever poe jewelled in four holes, 6 
J. DENT, 82, »trand; 33, Coc 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). 


gs.— 
ockspur Street; and 34, Royal- 





y . . aA 
T° VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT, 
and to ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Sig Academy, No.7, Old Jowry, beg to 
remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Obj ects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from - 
parts of the Continent, tor caring through the Custom House, & : 
po that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of the 


wo! 

Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and every information, may 
be had on application at their Office as above iso in Paris of 
M. M. Chenue, No. 28, Rue Croix des Petits Chamee (established up- 

wards of 50 years), Packer and Custom House Agent to the French 
Court and to the Musée Royale. 





7 , ‘ENT 
HENDRIE’ S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
has realised in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eru tive affections of the cuticle. The “ Cosmetic 
Perrouns Svar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to 
have an agreeable domnuiaees influence on the hands, and on _ 
most delicate skin ; or in the nursery, for inf The “ Perroune 
Suavine Soar” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the ist 
tation ee the employment of the ordinary alkaline © umpositions. 
e detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, uamed 
= Deen Nsaky Soar,” is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections 
of long standing ; and, from experience in several public schoois, 
where it has been employed in washing chil¢ren’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against 
the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is available for 
all classes; and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious pipe ng indeed, the use of it et, in many cases of 
typhus and o' be i antidote 





R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, wv 
12 anp 13, Ticnsoans Stazer, Recent’s QuapRant. 





THE GREATEST SALE OF 
ANY MEDICINE IN THE GLOBE. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


A Very Wonderful Cure of a Disordered 
Liver and Stomach. 


Extract of a Lettcr from Mr. Charles Wilson, 30, Princes 
Street, Glasgow, dated February \8th, 1847. 


Sia, Having taken your Pills to remove a discase of the Stomach 
and Liver, under which I had long suffered, and having followed 
your printed instructions, I have regained that health, which I had 
thought lost for ever. i had previously had recourse to several 

men, who are celebrated fur their skill, but instead of 
curing my Complaint, it increased to a most alarming degree 
Humanly speaking, your Pills have saved my life! Many tried to 
dissuade me from using them, and 1 doubt not but that hundreds 
are deterred from taking your most excellent medicine, in conse- 
quence of the impositions practised by many worthless wretches ; 
but what a pity it is that the deception used by others, should be 
the means of preventing many unhappy ersons, under disease, 

m regaining health, by the use of your Pills. When I commenced 
the use of your Pills, 1 wasin a most wretched condition, and to 
my great delight, in a few daysafte rwards, there was a considerable 
change for the better, and by continuing to use them for some 

‘eeks, I have been perfectly restored to health, to the surprise of 
ail who have witnessed the state to which I had been reduced by 

dered state of the Liver and Stomach ; would to God that 
every poor sufferer would avail himself of the same astonishing 


TO To Professor Holloway. (Signed) CHARLES WILSON. 


> The above gentleman has been a School- -master, pot) is now in 
a highly respectable House, as Commercial Cler 

THESE truly invaluable Pills can be obtained at the ‘Sslibilen 
ment of Professor Hottoway, 244, Strand, (near Temple Bar,) 
Londop; and of most respectable Ve! ndors of Mc he ines Hye oy whout 
the civilized World, at the following pr Md , 48 6d., 
Hs., 22s., and 33s. cach box. There is = couskderahla ss das ‘taking 
the larger sizes. 

N.B—-Directions for the Guidance of Patients in every disorder 
are aflixed toeach Hox, 
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. " - ROYAL INSTITUTION, JAN. 14. 
HE FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS, at 
the ROYAL INSIITUTION, will commence on the 2lst 


instant. 
JOHN BARLOW, M.A., Sec. R. I. 





FELLOWS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
are informed that Demonstrations of Comparative Anatomy 
will be given at the Society's House, 11, Hanover Square, on 
Tuesday next, January 18th, and every succeeding Tuesday until 
further notice, at 3 o'clock precisely, by Dr. Melville, M.R.C.S. 

11, Hanover Square, Jan. 13th, 1848. D. W. Mircuet, Secretary. 


—NCORPORATED SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
Suffolk St., Pall Mall East. 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 


PROFESSOR ANSTED having kindly con- 

sented to deliver a Course of Lectures to this Society “ On the 

ysical features and structure of the earth in reference to the 

ICTURESQUE REPRESENTATION of NATURE, and on the 
importance of the study of the EARTH'S ANATOMY, to the 
LANDSCAPE PAINTER in particular.” The Society wishes to 
afford every artist and amatcur an opportunity of attending these 
Lectures.—Free Admission to the Course may therefore be obtained 
on application to Mr. Chilcote, Assistant Secretary, between the 
hours of 3 and 4 p.m. : 

The First Lecture will be delivered on Monday, January 3lst, at 
&p.m. By order of the School Committee, 

Arrep Cunt, Hon. Secretary: 





2 _] r , spa 
TO BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and 
NEWS AGENTS. To be disposed of, the lease, stock, and 
goodwill of a flourishing business in the above line ; within two 
minutes walk of the Royal Exchange ; producing profits near £600 
rannum ; rent very low, no rates or taxes. Any person who can 
command from £600 to will find this a very good investment. 
For particulars, apply to Mr. Hodgson, Auctioneer, 192, Fleet Street. 








MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


I 


JAMES THE SECOND. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
Edited by W. H. AINSWORTH, Esq. 

3 Vols., with Iustrations. 


Il. 
EMILIA WYNDHAM™. 
: CHEAP EDITION. 
Forming the New Volume of “COLBURN’S STANDARD 
NOVELS.” 
lll, 
MEMOIRS OF 
MADEMOISELLE DE MONT- 
PENSIER 


Grand Daughter of HENRI QUATRE, and Niece of QUEEN 
HENRIETTA MARIA. Written by herself. 


3 vols, post 8vo, (in a few days). 
IV, 


ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. 
By W. J. BRODERIP, Esq., F.R.8., &. 
1 vol., 10s. 6d. bound. 

_“ We believe we do not te gp in saying that since the pub- 
lication of White's Natural History of Selborne, and of the 
introduction to Entomology by Kirby and Spence, no work in our 
language is better calculated than the ‘Zootocicat Recreations.’ 
to fulfil the avowed aim of its author—to furnish a hand-book ,which 
may cherish or awaken a love for Natural History.”—Quarterly 
Review, Jan., 1848. 

v. 
LEONORA, 
A LOVE 8TORY. 


3 Vols. 


e OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

This “Work will have many readers and many admirers.’— 
Observer. 

“One of the most beautiful books of its kind we ever remember 
to have met with. This very charming tale cannot fail to excite a 
most powerful interest.”— Sun. 

“ This love story is one of a superior character. There is at 
interest about such a story from real life. He who can read it 


~uumoved must be immovable.”—Morning Post. 


“Leonora has not merely the incerest of action and portraiture, 


+ but of earnestness and literary power. We see no reason why Lady 


Reothby should net obtain as great a success with her audiénce ia 
the closet as in the theatre."’—Atlas, 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


DEDICATED TO HIS HIGHNESS THE RAJAH BROOKE, 


Now Ready, in 8vo, with numerous Plates, 14s., bound, 
SARAWAK; 


INHABITANTS AND PRODUCTIONS. 


By HUGH LOW, Esa., 
PRIVATE SECRETARY TO H. H. THE RAJAH. 


ITS 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





NOW READY, IN TWO VOLS., 8vo., WITH PORTRAITS, 32s. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 
PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF PERU. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





MIRTH AND MARVELS. 


Now ready, in 3 vols., post Svo, neatly bound, and with Comic 
Illustrations by George Cruikshank and John Leech, 


A NEW EDITION OF 
| HE INGOLDSBY* LEGENDS; his day is Pudlishea, 
or, MIRTH AND MARVELS. i 
(In Three Series. 
By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, | 
Including a Memoir of the Author, and Anecdotes of his Contem- ‘ rr 
poraries. By his Son. N O W A N D T H I N 
Fach Volume or Series may be had separately. H e 
| 


“ Truly, Ingoldsby may be called inimatable. He has been alter-, 
A Tale. 


By SAMUEL WARREN, F.R.S., 


AUTHOR OF “TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR,” AND THE “DIARY OF 


NEW WORK BY MR. WARREN. 


in one Volume, royal post 8vo, 
Half Bound Morocco, price One Guiuea. 


nately compared to Sterne, to George Colman, to Theodore Hook, | 
and Thomas Hvod ; but the writings of Ingoldsby possess the | 
characteristics of all these great writers. We are not surprise | 
therefore, to find his popularity so great and increasing, for it ever 
there was a work calculated to amuse and delight, it is the | 
Ingoldsby Legends.’ ’’ 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


To be had also of all Booksellers. 





A LATE PHYSICIAN.” 
JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. | 
This day is published, price 4s., with three illustrations, Part 2, | 
Vol. xvii, of the Society’s Journal, comprising : | “Such és the outline of Mr. Warren's present work ; a vindication 
7 in beautiful prove of the ways of Ged toman. A grander moral is 
1. CAPTAIN STURT’S EXPLORATION OF ao - ne ape thon thet a dwells upon the readcr’s mind when 
» wertns > cote ¢ book is closed, conveyed as itis in language as masculine and 
THE INTERIOR OF AUSTRALIA. | eloquent as any the English tongue can furnish.”—TZhe Times. 
ON THE YANG-TSZE-KIANG.! 
By the Right Hon. LORD CULCHESTER anp CAPTAIN 
COLLINSON, KR. N. 


“Tt has the merit of enthralling interest; an interest that is 
supreme, that is present throughout, that inflames the attention, 
and renders it breathless with curiosity.”—The Sun. 
REMARKS ON THE ISTHMUS OF | “In parts the narrative is of breathless interest, the characters 


MOUNT ATHOS. By LIEUTENANT T. SPRATT, R.N. tare struck out by a few strokes as bold as they are simple.”— 


Morning Chronicle. 
. oa aa 2 
> am N AB R I D G ED ACC OU N i OF “From the opening to the conclusion, the interest is unfailing) 
GOVERNOR INGRAM’S EXPEDITION UP THE) kept up, and with such a degree of ingenuity is the plot clothed, 
GAMBIA. |} that conjecture, in the course of it, is repeatedly defeated.”— 
,| Literary Gazette 
. A-COPIOUS INDEX TO THE WHOLE} 
VOLUME. “ There is ite or carrey - distinguish <3 nore either as to 
“= : ; ; . — , | character, style, or incident, from many atale by a less esteemed 
Fellows of the Society may receive their copies (free of payment,) | © rd en ct Bogner yeu rae on he ; 
by applying at the Society’s Apartments, 3, Waterloo Place. | hand, which the frequenters of the circulating library will hardly 


| now take the trouble of reading ,—so multitudinous is the family.”— 
London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. Atheneum 





Now Ready, Post Svo, 12s., 
HAND-BOOK of the SPANISH and FRENCH 
SCHOULS of PAINTING. By SIK LDMUND HEAD, Bart. | 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epixsurncn anp Lonpon. 
ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





Now Ready, Woodcuts. [Post 8vo, 9s. 


| Price ls. (translated o- the 2ist gy ee ae Free by post 
x \ > Is. 6d., or stuge sl ys, 
JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE at the CAPE| eS ee 
of GOOD HOPE ; with Notes on the Nat l Histu: dN \g v Tg 4 . ° 
Tribes, By O. J.F- WUNBURY. F-LS. a tea i cehti — | 0 ON s tr I Fr A i I O N D E ST R O Y E D ’ 


r, Exposition of a Natural, Agreeable, and Infallible Means of 
completely Overcoming Habitual Constipation, and curing Bad 
Digestion, without Medicines or any artificial means whatever, by 
{a Simple, Nutritious, aeons eee pomod ig mg 
: etal . |(discovery made in France, by M. WARTON), con v 
NEW WORK BY AUTHOR OF PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. | merous Attestations, from eminent Physicians and other persons of 

Now Ready, Post 8vo, 6s., ; 


= . | the highest respectability. 
NOTES FROM LIFE: in Six Essays. By | « Unquestionably these p: ihlets ought to be read. An infal- 
HENKY TAYLOR, Author of Puitir Van ARTEVELDE. lib’e and invaluable remedy tor one of the most serious evils of 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. humanity has been discovered.”—Waval and Military Gazette. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. } 








— Sold at the following Depots of inetoeee. Ervalenta ee 

t vel - lasse :—Youeus, principal Depot, 36, Farringdon Street ; Graham 

MR. BUCKINGHAM’S NEW WORK. | 37, Ludgate-hill; Payne and Son,’ 46, Mortimer-strect, nd a2, 

- Regent-street; Ashley, 72, Piceadilly ; Marriott, 74, Gracechurch- 

BELGIUM, THE RHINE, SWITZERLAND, | Becgen Merr y,19, North Audley-street ; and through all Booksellers. 
AND HOLLAND. 3 , Se re . 

An Autumnal Tour. By J.S. Buckincwas, Esq. In two hamlsome| CAUIION.—WARTON’'S ERVALENTA.+Persons are cautioned 

Octavo Volumes. with ten Quarto Steel Engravings, containing | against spruigus imitations of Warton’s EFrvalenta, now being offered 

Views of some of the principal Cities visited, from the pencil of | t the sph renee heer ory one -! the "Couail Bt Nabe 8 

Ww ere. ed, price J English Trauslation of his French Treatise om Constipation” having 

ee ener Senne = scleaiea>apiap- sane also been copied, the Public will see the necessity of guarding 

Published by Peter Jackson, (late Fisher, Son, & Co.,) London ; and | against imposition. Each packetof the Genuine Ervalenta bears the 





bo be had of ali Booksellers, ' | Siguature and deal of the House of Warton, 63, Rue Richelieu, Paris, 
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MR. BENTLEY'S NEW WORKS. 


FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY. 


I. 


HISTORY OF AURICULAR CONFESSION 
= eon DE LASTEYRIE. Edited by C. Cocks, B.L. 
vols., 213. f 


II. 
Mr. WARRENNE, the MEDICAL PRAC- 
TITIONER. By the Author of “‘ Margaret Capel.” 


Ill, 


RICHARDSON’S TRAVELS in the GREAT 
DESERT of SAHARA, 2 vols. 8vo, Maps, &c., 30s. 


IV. 


BARROW’S LIFE of Sin SIDNEY SMITH. 
2 vols., 8vo. Portraits. 28s. 
v. 
LETTERS from the DANUBE. By the 


Author of “ Gisella,” ‘‘Second Love,” &c. 2 vols., 21s, 


vi. 


SECOND EDITION OF PADDIANA. 
By the Author of “ The Hot Water Cure.”@ 2 vols., 21s. 
Revised, with Additions. 


vil. 


LANMAN’S ADVENTURES OF AN 
ANGLER IN CANADA, &c. Post 8vo, Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


Vill. 
BRIAN O’LINN. By the AUTHOR OF 
“STORIES or WATERLOO,” &c. 3 vols. 
Ix. 


THE BUSHMAN;; or, LIFE IN A NEW 
COUNTRY. By E. W. LANDOR, Esq. 8yo. 14s. 


x. 


ERNEST SINGLETON. By AUTHOR of 
‘DOCTOR HOOKWELL.” 3 vols. 


xI, 


SCHNITZLER’S SECRET HISTORY of 
‘the COURT and GOVERNMENT “ RUSSIA. 2 vols. 
8vo. Portraits. 28s. 


XII. 
RAMBLES in SWEDEN and GOTTLAND. 
By SYLVANUS. 8vo. Illustrations. Ids. 
xl. 


.» “BECOND EDITION of MISS PARDOE’S 
LOUIS XIV. and the COURT of FRANCE. 3 vols. 
Gro. Portraits. 42s, 


NEW WORKS JUST READY. 


I. 


IN CHINA; FROM 1842 
F, E. FORBES, R.N., Commander 
8vo, with Plates, 14s. 


Y 
LIEUTY. 
etta, 


- FIVE 

_ te 1847. -B: 

of H.M.5. 
Il. 


MRS. HOWITT'S NEW NOVEL, THE 
PEASANT AND HIS LANDLORD. 2 vols. 


Ill, 


SWITZERLAND IN 1847. 
- By T. MUGGE. Edited by Mrs. Psncy SiNNeTT. 
‘ 2vols. 21s. 


Iv. 
RAMBLES IN THE ROMANTIC 


REGIONS OF THE HARTZ MOUNTAINS. By HANS 
C. ANDERSEN. Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Racuanv Buntizy, New Burlington Street, 
(Pablisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





NEW WORKS. 


MR. FRANK S. MARRYAT’S WORK on 
BORNEO and the EAST Cea ARCHIPELAGO. Imperial 
8vo. Platesand Woodcuts. 3ls. 


II, 


COLONEL SIR T.._MITCHELL’S EXPE- 
DITION into the Interior of TROPICAL AUSTRALIA. 8vo, 
Maps, Views, &c. (Nearly ready. 


Itt. 
SAVINDROOG; or, the QUEEN of the 
JUNGLE. By CAPTAIN RAFTER. 3 vols. post 8y0, 31s. 6d. 
i Iv. 
The SKETCHES. By the ‘Authors of “ Amy 


Herbert,” “ The Old Man's Home,” and “ Hawkstone.” Fep. 8vo, 
with Plates. 88. 


v. 


LANETON PARSONAGE. PartII. B 


the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” Edited by the Rey. W. Sewe.t. 
Fep. 8vo, 5s. 


vi. 


LETTERS to my UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 
Bya LADY. New Edition. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 6d 


vil. 
FLOWERS and thir KINDRED 


THOUGHTS. By M.A. BACON. With Illustrations, in illumi- 
nated printing, by Owgx Jones. Impcriul 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


Vill. 


Mrs. 8. C. HALL’S MIDSUMMER EVE: 
A no ag iy Tale of Love. Square crown 8yo, with nearly 300 Wood 


1x. 


Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S TREATISE on the 
SUCCESSION to PROPERTY VACANT ly DEATH. 8yo. 63.64. 


x. 

URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANU- 
FAREURRS, and MINES. Third Editicn. 8vo, 1,241 Woodcuts. 
*,* Supplement of Reeent Improvements, lis. 

xI. 


The ARTIZAN CLUB’S TREATISE on 
4 ys won oy we ge by J. Browns, C.E. New Edition. 


XI. 


BAKER’S RAILWAY ENGINEERING. 
With the Methods of LAYING OUT CURVES, &¢. 8vo. 5s. 


xiii, 


MISS ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY 
BOOK. New Edition. Fep. 8vo, with Plates and Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. 


XIV. 


Mr. J. ROBINSON’S ART of MAKING 
BRITISH WINES, CORDIALS, and LIQUEURS. Fep evo. 
1 Near iy. 


XV. 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITE- 


RARY TREASURY. New Edition. Fep. 80» 10s.; bound, 12s. 


xvi. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of BIOGRA- 
PHY. New Edition. Fep. 8vo, 10s. ; bound, 12s. 


xvi. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY ‘of KNOW- 
LEDGE and LIBRARY of REFERENCE. New Edition. Fep. 
8vo, 10s ; bound, 12s. 


XVIII. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of HISTORY. 
New Edition. Fep. 8vo, 10s. ; bound, 12s. 


XIX. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL 
HISTORY. Fep.8yo. With 800 Woodcuts. (Barty in 1848. 


Lonpon: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND 
LoNGMANS, 


lete ke: 
y Theologians, and other authors wi 





INTRODUCTION TO ARCH OLOGY. 


Now ready in 8yo, with 19 plates coptaining upwards of 600 
objects, cloth, lis. 


N ARCHZOLOGICAL INDEX (Guide) 
to Remains of soa y. of the ecg emg aad a 
Anglo-Saxon Periods Axrrman, F.S 


‘h intended as a Guide to the mag of our early Anti 
1, it is hoped, also prove of service to the practical 


quities, 
thwologist. 
By the same Author? 
COINS OF THE ROMANS, relating to 


Britain, described and illustrated. 8yo, second edition, 
plates and woodcuts, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho. 





Just published, in 2 vols. 8vyo, containing upwards of 1000 pages 
closely-printed in double columns, cloth, £2 2s. 

A DICTIONARY of Archaic;and Provincial 

Words, hon rota Phrases, Proverbs, and Ancient Customs from 

rk rw of Edward!I. By James OncHann Hatiiwett, F.R.8. 


*,* This work, which has ve, 8,0 the Editor sume years, is now 
completed ; it contains above 50,000 words egy nd all the 
known scattered glossarics of the En, Mommas) fem a com- 

for the reader of the works of our old Poets, open 
bee mt abound with allusions, 
of which explanations _ =" = be faey ictionaries 
and books of referenc of pal 
illustrated by examples re t earl a 
bouks, and by far the greater portion w 
authorities. 


be found to be original 


J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho. 





ANGLO-SAXON. 
12mo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 


(jUIDE to the ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE; 
with Reading Lessons, Prose and Verse, for the use of 


in 
Learners, &c. By E. J. VERNON, B.A., Oxon 


“The author of this Guide seems to have made one step in the 
right direction, by compiling what may be nounced the best 
work on the subject hitherto published in England.” — Atheneum. 


ANGLO-SAXON LIFE of ST. GUTHLAC, 
= a feanaiation, now first printed. By C. W. Goopwim. amo. 


J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton Stree Soho. 





MUSICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Just published, in 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


pores. MADRIGALIANA; a 
phical Account of the Musical and Poetical Works 
publisued in ‘ih England auting | the 16th and 17th Centur: ver: the 
titles of Madri gale, , Ballets, Ayres, Canzonets, &c. E. T. Ris- 
saucr, LL.D., 
*." It records a class of books left undescribed by Ames, Herbert, 
and Dibdin, and furnishes a most valuable catalogue of the Lyrical 
Poetry of the age to which it refers. 


SHAKESPERIAN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
» 
SHAKESPERIANA: an Account of the 
Books relating to Shakespeare. By J. O. Hattiwetv. 870, cloth, ae 
J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Sebo. 





Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


ft SSAYS on the LITERATURE, POPULAR 
i} SUPERSTITIONS, and HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 
MIDDLE AGES. By Thomas WRIGHT, M.A., F.8.A. : 
Two as interesting volumes as any reader bees wish to take ip 
the subjects are treated in an easy and popular manner. 
By the same Author, 


the LEGENDS of PURGA- 
roy, Wnty an TARADISE, current during the Middle Ages. 
Post 8vu, cloth, és. 
J. R. Smith, 4, old Compton Street, Soho. 





IMPORTANT SHAKESPERIAN DISCOVERIES. 
In one handsome volume, 8vo, Pp. 352, with 76 engravings from 
drawings by Fairholt. 


NEW LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE, in- 
AA hdine many pata rpeting hfe Ne Fas, 


“ No work on the personal aati isterenting 
—— so fullof curious, novel, 
lazetle. 


of Shakespeare, has yet been 
matter, me aterary 


J. R.Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho. 
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